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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Iditor wail be glad to consider any MISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return yf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself vesjonsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lirk can alone be taken as evidence of accepiance. The name and 
aadress of the owner should be flaced on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


Those who send fhotographs are requested to state the price required for 
reproduction, otherwise when payment 7s requested it will be made at the usual 
rates of the journal, Only the actual photographer er cwner of the copyright 
can be treated with. 


INTERCESSIONAL. 


HE catastrophe of last week, that dire moment in which 
high hopes were lost at a flash in deadly anxiety, 
would surely have formed a theme absolutely dear to 
the heart of the Greek Tragedian. His view of life, 
and of death, was that Nemesis, as one of the laws of 

nature rather than as a personal deity, was always lying in wait 
jor poor humanity, ready at the appointed moment to punish 
anything savouring of undue exultation or excessive confidence in 
the future, however near it might seem; and he would certainly 
have pointed to the sudden announcement of the dangerous 
illness of King Edward as an indisputable illustration of his 
theory. Hopes could not have run higher, public confidence 
could hardly have been more complete ‘than it was, after the 
King drove through London on the Monday. Yet all the time 
there were not wanting men and women who had confessed to 
a presentiment that at the eleventh hour something would go 
wrong, and, by going wrong, compel the postponement of the 
Coronaticn. Of these prophets of evil, some were frankly 
superstitious ; they had heard rumours of old wives’ tales and 
the like absurdities, and they half believed in them; but the 
greater number, probably unconsciously, were influenced by the 
unspoken belief in Nemesis, by precisely the same feeling which 
animated the tragedians of Greece. Perhaps, indeed, there is an 
unseen law that the presumption of humanity shall be rebuked 
occasionally by some signal example of the uncertainty of human 
affairs. In this particular instance, at any rate, presentiment 
was justified by the result; gloomy prophecy was fulfilled to the 
letter; and no person who listens with any care to the conversation 
of all sorts and conditions of men can have failed to notice how 
many are those who claim to have foreseen the calamity in 
advance. 


But was it altogether a calamity? There is something 


more than room for doubt as to the answer, even though at the 
moment of writing it be still uncertain (consolatory “bulletins 
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notwithstanding) whether King Edward VII. will ever be a hale 
man again . In this matter we hope for the best ; but our hearts 
are raised by the thought that, even if the worst should come, 
the lesson of last week may turn out to have been one of 
exceeding great value and of abiding force. In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the spirit of joy, not unmixed with that of 
boastful pride, gave place to that of sober and prayerful 
earnestness, of dogved determination to sustain whatsoever 
suffering fate might “have in store for us as a nation; and, truth 
to tell, as some acute foreign observers have noted, England and 
Englishmen show themselves to greater advantage in ‘the latter 
mood than in the former. It was ever so. As we bore the 
intelligence of the tragedy of Magersfontein with far more credit 
to onrecly es than the news of the relief of Mafeking, so the 
memorable scenes outside Buckingham Palace during those first 
nights of dreadful anxiety were of more value a thousandfold 
than the revelry which they banished out of mind could have 
been in any circumstances. ‘ By the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made better,” enia Ecclesiastes, and King Edward's 
pain brought a better reward to him and to the dy nasty than 
could have been secured by all the august pomp of a Coronation 
and of a_ Royal Progress. There were, indeed, significant 
gatherings of all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
highborn and lowly, in evening dress and in workaday clothes, 
talking i in subdued tones as equals under the stress of a common 
anxiety, waiting to read with their own eyes the message which 
the doctors might see fit to send forth, and it would have 
rejoiced the heart of the King had he been able to look upon 
them. 

There has really been no suspense so great, no anxiety so 
deep, since those never-to-be-forgotten days in 1872 when the 
Angel of Death hovered so closely over the Prince of Wales, as 
he was then, that, to TT the beautiful phrase of John Bright in 
another context, one could almost hear the beating of his wings. 
In writing these words the darkness of the early days of last 
year, when Queen Victoria lay dying at Osborne, has not been 
forgotten. But it is remembered that she was well-stricken in 
years, that her life’s work was done, and done nobly, and that 
there never was any real hope that the end would be delayed 
for long. King Edward’s case was very different. Men were 
w atching to see whether he would rise from the bed of sickness, 
on which he had been laid on the eve of celebrating, in every 
circumstance of solemn ty and splendour, the act of entering into 
his kingdom. So, as in 1872, the full heart of the people 
overflowed in sympathy for him, and for his Consort, and for 
the Prince of Wales. Thirty years had passed, a_ generation 
according to the ordinary computation, since a similar anxiety 
had prevailed, and the sudden stress compelled all to realise 
more completely than before how deep was their esteem and 
their affection for the sagacious, kindly, considerate, and 
strenuous Sovereign who had come to his inheritance after so 
many yas of arduous apprenticeship. Musing upon the 
cruelty of fate, for this was an unprecedented case of the 
irony of destiny, they bethought themselves more and more 
of the virtues of the King, the promoter of hospitals, the 
zealous benefactor of the working classes ; and his weaknesses, 
which he shares with other men of vigorous temperament, were 
clean forgotten. They consoled themselves with the thought, 
too, that if the worst should come, the Prince of Wales had 
shown himself to be a worthy representative of the dynasty 
which was established in English hearts by Queen Victoria. 
Uno avulso non deficit alter, Aureus. So men hx oped, and prayed, 
and their hearts overflowed with sympathy, and the study of 
them was comforting to those who take their country and its 
future seriously. Then, to the scorn of the thoughtless, they 
canvassed quietly the consequences of a minor kind, as though 
saying ‘To what purpose is this great waste?”’ But no wise 
man would blame them; least of all the King, who, as the Ear! 
of Warwick was privileged to inform the world, murmured, 
as he recovered consciousness, ‘‘ Will my people ever forgive 
They will, and that readily; in truth, it never occurred 
to them that forgiveness was necessary. But they are a practical 
people, and they do not forget, nor did the King when he spoke 
these words wish them to forget, that colossal expense had been 
incurred, apparently to no purpose, and that the hospitals, always 
dear to the heart of the King, were among ihe most acute 
sufferers from the indirect but necessary consequences of the 
King’s illness. Yet the lesson, even regarded as nothing more 
than an example of the love which encompasses the House ol 
Victoria, was worth sino at the price. 


me?” 


Our Portrait / Wasteutbone 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Southampton, 

the daughter of the Marquess of Zetland, who in 1892 

married Baron Southampton. On another page will be 

found a picture of Mrs. Farquharson and her eldest daughter 
Myrtle. 
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were made known to the public last week for 

twofold reasons. The gratification of the recipients 

would have been great in any event, since it was 
an open secret that names were selected not in the ordinary 
way, but by His Majesty himself, and, so far as political 
views went, quite impartially. But then came the King’s 
grievous illness and the thoughtfulness with which, even at 
the moment of great pain and peril, he took care that the joy 
of those whom he delighted to honour should not be postponed. 
The consequence is that every man in this list, which is 
universally admitted to be well chosen—and that is an admission 
without precedent—will feel more than common gratitude. 


N exceptional measure of congratulation is due to the 
recipients of honours and promotions whose names 


Upon the whole list it would ill become us to comment save 
in general terms; but there are some names in it which are 
especially welcome. Sir Francis Knollys has not only been the 
discreet and faithful friend and servant of the King for many 
years, but has also earned the respect and affection of all who 
have come into contact with him officially. Courteous, business- 
like, firm when occasion required, tactful in the extreme, he has 
been absolutely the right man in the right place, and in him the 
Peerage (which might perhaps have claimed him on _ other 
grounds) gains a recruit of real value. Then, in Mr. Algernon 
Bertram Freeman Mitford of Batsford Park, we like to think that 
Art and Horticulture have been honoured. It is true, of course, that 
Mr. Freeman Mitford has done ample service as a public servant, 
inSt. Petersburg, in Japan, and at the Office of Works. But his 
heart is in the delights of the garden; his wild garden is justly 
famous, and he has proved both in books and in papers written for 
the Garden that his special knowledge of the bamboo tribe is 
very extensive. Also we believe that he was consulted as to the 
“lay out” of the spacious gardens of Buckingham Palace. 


The knighthoods given to Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P., and 
Dr. Conan Doyle are also particularly pleasing. ‘he former— 
Canadian born—went through a hard apprenticeship in Australia, 
and when he came to England first he found literature very 
uphill work. But he never scamped it, never descended to pot- 
boilers, never failed to impart the last polish to his writings; and 
now he is a Member of Parliament, possessed of a rich and 
charming wife, and a knight; but he has never forgotten his old 
friends. Dr. Conan Doyle becomes Sir Conan, mainly perhaps 
because he has shown that a man may follow the profession of 
letters and still remain a patriot capable of making real sacri- 
fices for his country. Finally, the reception which Sir Charles 
Wyndham met at his own theatre, when the honour assigned to 
him was known, was one in which every honest playgoer would 
have liked to join. In his own particular department he has (we 
speak as men, not as dramatic ciitics) no rival on the British 
stage. 


London, as Mr. Gerald Balfour remarked the other day at 
the Exhibition of the International Tramways and Light Rail- 
Ways, is somewhat behind continental towns in this matter. 
The Londoner is a born Conservative. He likes his good old 
omnibus for ordinary work, and a hansom when he is in a hurry. 
In the provinces even they are before the capital in employment 
of electricity on the streets, though the tube has few parallels at 
home or abroad. But the fact is that the London streets, or at 
any rate the more important of them, are too crowded to be able 
to surrender a share to tram lines. Moreover, the latter create 
A sigh of relief was breathed by 
Many a cit when the House of Lords demolished the scheme for 
tunning cars along the Victoria Embankment. ~ Still, tram-lines 
and light railways are extremely useful in the right piace, and with 
great advantage more of them might be constructed in our rural 
districts. With this in view, it was most useful to start an 
International exhibition, so that the various contrivances from 
different parts of the world might be compared, and a selection 
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of the best rendered possible. The congestion of traffic in 
London becomes more of a nuisance every year, and if it can be 
relieved by starting swifter means of locomotion a great service 
will have been rendered. 


The Revenue Returns for the first quarter of the current 
financial year afford legitimate satisfaction to more than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They show an increase of five 
and a-half millions compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, and this proves, after all due allowance has been made, 
that the spending power of the country is in no way diminished. 
Receipts under every head have swollen, and that from the income- 
tax shows in itself a growth of £880,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is fair to assume that, as Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
declined to withdraw the new taxation on peace being declared, 
he will have a handsome surplus at the end of the year. As far 
as human foresight can perceive there is no likelihood of any 
falling off in prosperity taking place; on the contrary, the 
development of South Africa is almost certain to stimulate trade 
in the Mother Country. 





It would certainly be in accord with the King’s wishes that 
the Colonial Conference should proceed just as though he were 
in perfect health. The object aimed at is too important and the 
opportunity too good to be missed. Having agreed that privacy 
was necessary if a frank exchange of views was to take place, the 
Colonial representatives have not admitted reporters, but we 
know that the great subject for discussion among them is the 
federation of the Empire, a question that has ripened mar- 
vellously during the last few years. Yet it is most undesirable 
to hurry the matter. Our relations have grown closer naturally, 
and they will not be strengthened by any merely formal bonds. 

Tuesday’s review of Colonial troops was a sight as pretty and 
touching as ever was seen on the Horse Guards’ Parade. The 
salient points in it were, first, the egress of the Queen, in bright 
summer attire, with the Princess of Wales by her side, from 
Buckingham Palace between two great avenues of people, who, 
silent at first as though remembering the anxiety which she 
carried away with her for the sake of her husband who lay sick 
within the house, soon burst into a swelling uproar of cheers; 
and next, the review itseif, which was eminently representative 
in character, for almost all kinds of British troops, from stalwart 
Canadians to bare-legged, white-pantalooned Fijians, with their 
shocks of rusty hair, were there. The crowd, too, was loyal, 
polyglot, polychromatic, and its sentiment was expressed by one 
man who muttered to his friend, ‘“ It’s a pity he is not here.” 

A committee of St. Faith’s Rural District Council recently 
visited Great Witchingham to ascertain how the labourers were 
housed there, and a few extracts from their report may be given 
without comment. ‘*No. 2—One bedroom upstairs 6ft. high. 
Small room boxed off on ground floor for bedridden man. Five 
occupants in all—man (ill), wife, boy of sixteen, girl of fourteen, 
and small child.” In another house there were eight occupants— 
the father and mother, daughters of twenty-seven, fifteen, and 
three, and sons of seventeen, twelve, and six. The water used 
for some other houses was analysed and found to be “ saturated 
with sewage.” Thereport adds: ‘It is this water which is used 
at the bakehouse in mixing the bread for the neighbourhood.” 
Baking, it may be presumed, was as effective as Pasteurization 
in the destruction of bacteria. In the bedroom of another house 
one can stand “and see the outside through the cracks.” These 
extracts do not represent the very worst passages in the report, 
but they conclusively show that the housing of the rural classes 
demands urgent attention. Indecency and immorality usually go 
hand in hand. 





Within the last few days it has been the writer’s fate to 
examine some cottages to let in the West of England, and what 
he found generally bears out the truth of the above-mentioned 
report. A cottage he looked at had a solitary bedroom with a 
curious hole—it can be called nothing else—leading out of it, 
with evidence that it had contained a bed. Downstairs was one 
room, kitchen and parlour, and it was very quaint, with chimney 
nooks, swing for hanging pots and kettles on, and so forth, but 
how a family ever managed to jam into it was more than a 
miracle. Yet fyom outside the place in early summer looked 
charming; a honeysuckle wreathed itself about the door, and a 
yellow rose clambered about and almost covered the small 
leaded panes of the window, while the bedroom dormers from 
under eyebrows of thatch glittered like eyes. If picturesqueness 
spelled comfort, these might have been the huts of Eden. The 
well was in each case in the garden and not very deep, but we 
are bound to add that there seemed no way for the entrance of 
sewage, since all surface water would first be subjected to the 
natural filtration of the earth. 

Holding an exhibition is the natural method of advancing 
any scheme nowadays, and it is to be brought into use to 
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encourage the study of Nature in schools. Mr. Medd has been 
the secretary and one of the directing forces in this movement, 
and is to be congratulated on the result. The Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire have promised to be present, and the former will 
give an address. It is hoped that the exhibition will help us to 
form an idea as to what part of England has been most succes: ful 
in extending this branch of learning. No doubt Cheshire, where 
practical open-air teaching has long been practised, will take 
a prominent place. A complaint very generally heard in the 
country from some of those who have been most active in 
promoting a sounder and more practical style of teaching for 
country boys is that the great difficulty is to find duly qualified 
teachers. Many of them are absolutely ignorant of country life. 


The dense ignorance of country children as regards the 
objects supposed to be familiar to them was curiously 
exemplified in a visit paid a few days ago to a village school. 
“What is the difference between a Shropshire sheep and a 
Southdown?” asked one of the visitors, who was a practical 
farmer, though a parson. Nobody knew. ‘ What is a short- 
horn?” he asked. ‘A cow,” answered a solitary voice. The 
visitor asked then how to get to various places, and, obtaining no 
satisfactory answer, enquired with some irritation if any of them 
knew what Bradshaw was? ‘<A thing for getting over gates 
with,” replied a small thin voice, the owner of which looked 
surprised at the laughter he had innocently provoked. Yet this 
is a school that gets excellent reports from His Majesty’s 
Inspector. The Squire is a most liberal patron, and is well 
known as a breeder of pedigree stock. The scholars know a 
great deal of useless history and geography, but nothing about 
the things in their own neighbourhood. 


GARDEN MEMORIES. 


Two times two, and my birthday came 
All in the July weather. 

Two times two was the time we’d played, 
Brothers and I together. 

Nobody knows what games we had, 
Nor the corners we found to hide in, 

How the apple tree made, as our fancy chose, 
A house, or a carriage to ride in. 

Four times four! How the time has flown 
Since we were children only! 

The boys are away, and I often am 
Left in the garden, lonely. 

Nobody kuows what I dream about, 
How I long to see round the turning, 

And find that the future holds for me 
All for which I am vaguely yearning. 

Five times five! I have left the days 
Of my childhood far behind me. 

There is purpose in life, and the loving arm 
Of a husband true surrounds me. 

The same old garden, the same old walks, 
But the boys have wives beside them ; 

The same old apple tree’s crooked forks, 
But other children ride them. 

So the years go on, and the garden stays, 
The same, no matter what weather; 

And we wander still down the same old ways 
As when we were children together. i 

CONSTANCE Elway. 


The soldiers quartered in Edinburgh Castle have introduced 
among themselves a novel form of amusement, which is giving 
the inhabitants of houses in the vicinity of the rock some concern. 
It consists in firing from the windows of their quarters, their 
targets being the offices and houses down below. One Lee- 
Metford bullet was shot through an open window and ploughed 
its way through the table and floor of a private house, but the 
School Board Offices have suffered most from the practice. 
The culprits have not as yet been discovered, one and all of the 
men denying any knowledge of the affair, though five or six have 
been arrested for trial by court-martial. 

A most engaging correspondence has been started in the 
Spectator as to the ways of a man and an officer in a country 
house. ‘ No ordinary hostess,” says a lady to whom the editor 
of our contemporary gives the certificate that he has full 
assurance that she speaks from knowledge of what goes on in 
country houses—‘ no ordinary hostess,” says she, “ thinks of 
inviting young men, officers and such-like, to her country house 
without being prepared to supply them with new milk and 
whisky or liqueurs in bed every morning, and with large bottles 
of eau de Lubin or eau de Cologne in their baths.” She further 
asserts that many officers were supplied with the last-mentioned 
luxuries during the whole of the South African Campaign. Of 
course this about the Army is hearsay and incredible, even as 
regards the men who had to be prohibited by Lord Kitchener 
from carrying pianos about with them in forced marches. And 
we make bold to say also that there is some exaggeration in 
regard to the average country house. As a rule, the living in 
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an English country house is wholesome and simple, but it 
would be idle to deny that there are exceptions, and one can 
only hope that such protests will prevent the “gorging and 
perfuming ” extending beyond its present narrow limits. 


For a nation of islanders who boast of commanding the sea 
we English people cultivate a singular ignorance of the art of 
swimming, and are not even very expert at saving the drowning, 
Anyone requiring proof of this may be referred to the newspapers 
of Sunday and Monday, from which the information may be 
gathered that on the previous Saturday no fewer than twenty-six 
people were accidentally drowned. ‘This, if it had come as the 
casualty list after a South African battle, would have been 
considered a very heavy one. A curious feature was that nearly 
alithe accidents occurred at towns inhabited mostly by seafaring 
people, and only a few in inland rivers. We are afraid, however, 
that in too many cases in the education of Jack swimming has 
been left out; it has been noticed often enough before that the 
young sea-dogs in fishing villages, though apparently amphibious, 
do not swim. No physical education, however, can be considered 
anything like complete without this accomplishment. 


From the report of a case in the Southwark Police Court 
last Saturday it seems that the practice is growing of shooting 
the extremely confiding pigeons that are so delightfully 
reminiscent of the country in many of the most crowded parts 
of London. The pigeons had been killed witha catapult, and tae 
reporter of a daily paper stated that this form of sport was becoming 
increasingly common in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. It 
is very horrid that the beautiful birds should suffer for their 
tameness. At the same time it has to be admitted that they 
give a great temptation to a lad who may be hungry, who may 
have a predilection for sport which he has not much opportunity 
of gratifying, and may have (which of course he ought not to 
have) a catapult in his pocket. The pigeons do not look as if 
they belonged to anybody, but they do look as if they would be 
good in a pie—that, no doubt, is how the case presents itself to 
him. The early morning is the favourite time for the sport. 
Of course it must be put down, and the fine that the magistrate 
is able to impose seems likely to meet the case, especially if the 
constable’s zeal is quickened by giving him the slain pigeons. 


Henley undoubtedly grows in popular favour, and it is 
possible that this year it may be going to enjoy an exceptional 
popularity because there has been so much disappointment in the 
postponement of the Coronation andits attendant festivities. In 
any case there are this year more houseboats and launches with 
allotted positions than ever before. The sixty-eight of this year 
shows a considerable increase over the fifty-two of last. The 
allotments of position are made by the Thames Conservators 
according to the subscriptions given by the owners of the 
boats to the regatta funds—an artful scheme of encouraging 
competitive charity that is almost worthy of our latest new allies 
in its ‘ slimness.” 


With the warm weather the flies and other insect tormentors 
are sure to make their appearance, and it may be worth 
while considering what effect colour has on the pests. From 
experiments made with mosquitoes it would appear that the 
different hues have a great deal to say to repelling or attracting 
attack. For instance, it was found that a person dressed in dark 
grey clothes was attacked by mosquitoes at once, while another 
clad in white flannels was not molested. Experiments were 
made by placing boxes lined with different coloured cloths in a 
place frequented by mosquitoes. By far the greater number 
entered the box lined with dark blue. Fewer of the insects 
sought the boxes lined with other colours, in number diminishing 
in this order: Dark red, brown, scarlet, black, slate grey, olive 
green, violet, leaf green, blue, pearl grey, pale green, light blue, 
ochre, white, and orange. No mosquitoes whatever were found 
in the boxes lined with yellow. Possibly what has proved to be 
the case with mosquitoes may hold good with other winged 
annoyers, and it would be wise to put the matter to the test. 
An attractive colour might be employed to tempt flies, etc., to 
destruction, while screens or nets to keep them off should be 
yellow. It is worth trying, 


There is abundance of hay, and the weather of later June 
was ideal for its making, with a hot sun and a drying wind. 
Strawberries are spoken of as a crop that has- virtually failed, 
but that hardly can be said with truth of the South of England. 
There they are late, but the crop is coming on well—one speaks, 
at least, of such gardens as come under one’s own observation. 
One has not the “extended view, from China to Peru.” On the 
other hand, raspberries are said to be a record crop. But that is 
a poor consolation for a lack of strawberries and cream. A 
deal of fruit was wasted owing to the postponement of the 
Coronation. 
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IN BRITISH COLUMBIA- 








N British Columbia the Empire owns some of the very 
finest sporting ground left in the world. True, parts of the 
Pacific slope are inconveniently rainy. But that does not 
affect even the whole of the western region. In the centre 
and south the scenery is magnificent, the climate splendid 

in summer and autumn, and game still abundant in places which 
are not altogether difficult to 

discover. It is also eminently a 

a land of splendid rivers and pi 
lakes—lakes finer than those of 

North Italy or the Tyrol; 
rivers larger than those of any 
of the mountainous parts of 
Europe, and stocked with 4 
supply of the finest salmonidze 
(whether migratory or resident) 
io be seen anywhere, even in 
North America. The range 
which fringes the Pacific is 
called the Cascade Mountains, 
and is damp and mild; but it 
runs close to the sea, leaving 
the whole of the great central 
valley (only a valley, roughly 
speaking, for it is studded with 
hills and mountain spurs) a 
splendidly bracing, dry, and 
fertile land. The clouds are 
“caught,” in fact, on the outer 
fringe of the Cascade Moun- 
tains Inside, between them 
and the Rockies, the British 
Columbian has only to reckon 
with ‘** home-made” rain, and 
not the collection of clouds 
from the whole eastern shore 
of the ocean. In fact, the 
rainfall is only an average 
of fifteen inches a year, or about ten inches less than at 
Yarmouth. In this central basin are those splendid rivers 


the Fraser and the Columbia, with all their mountain-fed 
tributaries full of trout, and also full (in the season) of migratory 
salmon. Irom the centre to the south there are ten great lakes, 
and scores of small ones, and forests and woods without end. 





A CAICH OF SKICHINEE, 


Among the most beautiful of them, -both for its setting and 
surroundings, is the fine piece of water which formed the centre 
of the sport the trophies of which are here shown. It lies in 
the Okanagan Valley, from which it takes its name. Parallel 55 
north latitude crosses the lake, which is a trifle of ninety miles 
long, and sends a river down to join the Columbia after a course 





CAMPING ON THE LAKE. 


of about 160 miles southwaids. It is very narrow, sometimes 
being only two miles wide. Farming and sport alike flourish on 
its shores. Some species may be found on the hills close to the 
lake. Others, even such rare and prized game as the bighorn 
sheep, can be reached with far less difficulty than commonly in 
any habitable region. The sample of heads here shown is 
enough to give more than a hint of 
what can be done in the way of big- 
game shooting. Mule deer come down 
quite to the edge of the lake, and can 
sometimes be shot from the water. 
The commonest deer, and the hand- 
somest also, is the black-tailed or 
mule deer. These are the animals 
whose heads are right and left of the 
centre at the top of the group. They 
are stalked or “jumped,” more com- 
monly the latter, as they like thick 
covert. They are very plentiful, easily 
hunted, and have exceptionally fine 
heads. The wapiti does not now enter 
the central parts of British Columbia. 
He stops his range at the Rockies, and 
reappears once more after the great 
central valley has been passed on the 
Pacific slope of the Cascades, and on 
the islands, where a rather different 
variety is found. But to compensate 
for this the cariboo, or woodland 
reindeer, is plentiful, and grows to a 
large size. Cariboo heads form the 
centre and lower trophies in the 
photograph. These woodland cariboo 
run up to 4goolb. in weight. The 
bighorn sheep are the most prized, 
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and indeed 
the finest, of 
these heads. 


British Columbia 
is the onlv 
part of North 


America in which 
they are left in 
any numbers, 
and though some- 
times they are 
on very different 
ground, this is 
by no means 
always the case. 
In winter they 
may sometimes 
be seen on low 
ground on the 
edge of the 
forests, feeding 
with mule deer. 
Bears are also 
native tothe soil, 
both black and 
brown. Rocky 
Mountain goats 
are on the high A 
hills near, and 

occasionally a puma, or “mountain lion,” is seen and 
shot. All this, too, within what, to people used to North 
American ideas of distances and camping out, is an 
easy distance of home. In few places is camping out more 
thoroughly enjoyable. Abundant wood and water, a beautifully 
dry climate, fish and fowl in abundance, as well as big game— 
what more could be desired? Spruce and pine scent the air, and 
rod and gun are equally in demand. <A camp by the lake 
shows the modest provision necessary for almost perfect enjoy- 
ment of the kind. Shot-gun and rifle, rod and landing-nets, and 
a camp range and groceries are about all that is required. 
Nature kindly supplies the rest to those who can take it—or 
rather catch it. Rivers and lake are full of trout, but the lake 
holds monsters. In the centre of the group here shown lies a 
sixteen-pound trout. He was caught with rod and line from a boat 
under sail, and gave most exciting sport. Just a minute under a 
quarter of an hour was the time taken to secure him. The 
smaller fish in this picture were takea by spinning from the rocks. 
In spring and autumn they will take a fly. There are other fish 
in the lake, such as ling, chub, and squaw-lish, also a species 
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SIXTEEN-POUND TROUT. 
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very dear to the 


Indians, cailed 
by them the 
kichinee. These 


are netted or 
trapped by them, 
as they seldom 
take a bait, 
except occasion- 
ally a spoon, 
They swarm up 
the creeks and 
on the shallows, 
The males are a 
bright red, and 
at such times the 
water looks 
crimson from 
their numbers. 
Quantities are 
caught and dried 
by the Indians. 
A cateh of 
kichinee is here 
shown. It will 
be seen that 
they are by no 
means. bad- 
looking fish, 
Sailing on the lake is not the least pleasant of the amuse- 
ments of this delectable valley. As with most mountain- 
surrounded waters it is visited by sudden squalls, for which a 





SAILING ON 


THE LAKE. 


sharp lookout must be kept. The best time for a cruise, which 
can be made to last fora week or more, up this long narrow lake 
is in October. The weather is, of course, cool, but in the day- 
time the sun comes out quite warmly enough to be pleasant, and 
the nights are not too cold, for the rocks along the shore seem 
to hold the heat, and a good camp fire makes everything snug 
and comfortable. <A trip there is well worth taking; but it is 
not an inexpensive business, as necessaries, including a good 
guide and hunter, are rather costly. 


RACING NOTES. 


T is not to be expected that the hish standard of racing attained at Ascot 
should be kept up in the succeedinz week, which was of a very quiet 
character. Like everything else, racing has suffered from the gloom cast 
over the country by the postponement of the Coronation. The attention 
of the public has been diverted from the Turf, and there is really very 
little of importance to write about. Much discussion still takes place as 

to the Wokingham Stakes muddle at Ascot, to which I alluded last week, and 
public opinion seems generally adverse to the Stewards. It must, however, be 
remembered that they were placed in a most difficult position, From their 
stand they could not with their own eyes discern what actually took place. 
They had to give their decision there and then on such evidence as they could 
get, wh'le excitement was running very high. Accounts of what took place 
are even now contradictory. If the Stewards had been able to examine the 
broken gate and sift all the evidence carefully, it is probable that they would have 
come to a different conclusion; but they could not do this, and when the starter 
gave it as his opinion that he had effected a start, and was backed up by one of 
the most respected jockeys on the Turf, himself a sufferer from the accident, 
it is difficult to see what else the Stewards could have done. That the Stewards 
are not bound by the starter’s opinion has been shown more than once in the 
old days when the Stewards have ordered horses back. What is urgently 
needed is that the Jockey Club shall revise their rules with a view to providing 
for such cases. That they will take an early opportunity to do this there can be 
no doubt. 

The principal meeting of the week was that at Newcastle, and here Lord 

Durham was in strong force, his victories causing huge delight amongst the 
miners, w.th whom he is so deservedly popular. No greater contrast can be 
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imagined than between the crowds who ‘‘go racing ” at Ascot and at Gosforth 


Park ; on the one hand all the rank, beauty, and fasnion of London, on the other 
tne hardy pitmen of the North with their wives and sweethearts. It does one’s 
heart good to see how thoroughly they enjoy a good race, and the way they 
cheer when the colours of a good sportsman come up the straight well in front 
is a thing to be remembered. 

Tne North Derby was the principal event on the opening day, and resulted 
in a fine race between Sir Ernest Cassel’s Pistol and Mr. D. Baird’s St. Briavels, 
Lord Durham’s Tudor King being two lengths away. This race was quite in 
Pistol’s best style, considering that he was conceding a stone to the second and 
three pounds more to the third, but the genera! result is to confirm the 
impression that he is an uncertain horse, and that much of the three year old 
form as shown on the book is utterly wrong. 

A great reversal of form was also seen next day when Lord Dunraven’s 
unlucky colt Morzanatic defeated Tudor King, giving him 171b., in the 
Twentieth Biennial Stakes, with Throwaway third. Now Morganatic, though 
he won a nice two year old race, has utterly failed this year to show any 
winning form at all, even in very moderate company. On the Newcastle 
running he ought to be about two lengths behind Pistol at even weights, or on 
Pistol’s Two Thousand running about the equivalent of Ard Patrick, which is 
manifestly preposterous. Morganatic ran fairly at Ascot, and is probably a 
moderately useful colt, and I only mention his case to show to what absurdities 
3 blind following of book form this year may bring one. 

The victory of Osbech in the Northumberland Plate was very popular, and 
deservedly so, as he defeated a very useful field in first-rate stvle. Lord 
Durham was also successfui on the last day with Mardonius in the Newcastle 
Handicap, Chupatty in «a selling plate, and Slander in the Apprentices 
Plate. 

The rich Seaton Delaval Plate was on her Ascot running a good thing for 
Mrs. Gamp, and the pitmen’s money was poured on till she stood at 6 to 4 on, 
a confidence which was thoroughly justified, for she won from end to end just 
as she liked. Sir Blundell Maple was successful in securing the Coronation Cup 
by the aid of the useful Petridge 

The meeting at Lewes was fairly good, the most important event being the 
meeting between Jacqueline, Holme Lacey, and Alderman in the Abergavenny 
Stakes. The daughter of Florentine and Knee won handsomely at a nice price 
for her backers. The Lewes June Handicap was won by Blue Streak, who 
beat a pronounced favourite in Waveless. : 

At Auteuil a very successful steeplechase meeting was brought off, the 
attendance being large, in spite of the efflux of the fashionable world from Paris. 
The only incident of an exciting nature was when Interim in a match lost his 
bridle, and, turning into the steeplechase course, galloped on uncontrolled till 
he had had enough and chose to stop. 

Hurst Park and Birmingham finished the week with programmes which 
drew large fields. What a su feit of fourth-rate horses are in training at the 
present day is shown by the fact that in the Norton Selling Plate at Birmingham, 
value 106 sovs., winner to be sold for 50 sovs., no less than twenty-five horses 
went to the post, and the winner changed hands at 185 guineas. This is not 
for the benefit of racing generally, and one cannot help wondering why such 
rags are kept in training, for they cannot pay evento gamble on. The Birmingham 
executive cannot le said to be liberal in their arrangements, for the total value 
of seven races was only £1,019, yet this meagre prize-list drew eighty-eight 
starters. The programme at Hurst Park showed a marked contrast, for there 
£4,550 was divided between six races, for which fifty-two horses competed, but 
there was a mighty difference in the class. The Duke of Portland had a great day, 
carrying off the Hurst Park Foal Stakes with Greatorex, by Carbine out of that 
good mare Mrs. Butterwick. Concerning the latter, 07 at that the Duke was asked 
to find a name for the mare while very busy opening his letters, and said without 
thinking: ‘*Oh, anything you like; call her Mrs. Butterwick !” never really 
meaning it to be taken seriously, Mr. Butterwick being the vicar of one of the 
Duke’s parishes, whose letter, asking for the inevitable subscription to schools, 
he was reading at the time. But the name was registered, and there it stan‘ls 
to this day. Greatorex, who was not thought much of as a yearling, seems 
likely to bring much glory to his sire, and to the Welbeck Stud. The Duke 
was again successful with Friar Tuck, who won the Duchess of York Plate, 
beating Major Eustace Loder’s Game Chick. The public fancied Floriform and 
Wargrave for the Victoria Cup, so the Stock Exchange, who went solid‘y 
for their champion, Royal George, were able to get their money on at 4 to I, 
and win into the bargain, thoush only by a head in the last few strides, from 
Wargrave. 

A long list of yearlings are on the card for dispersal by Messrs. Tattersall 
at Newmarket this week, among them being some which are sure to evoke 
some spirited bidding. The most noticeable lots are those of Mr. Simons 
Harrison, and Messrs. T. and A. Taylor, who are selling all their horses in 
training and breeding stock to dissolve partnership ; there are several among 
them worthy of attention. MENDip. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ESSRKS. FREEMANTLE having begun their fine 
series of histories of great houses with the Douglases, 
have naturally put the Percies in the second place. 
Mr. Brenan, the writer of A History of the House of 
Percy, edited by W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald 

2 vols, had a simpler piece of work before him. than 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, since the race of Northumberland, 
far from being many-branched, has more than once dwindled 
near to extinction; but he has not acquitted himself quite so 
credital:ly as his predecessor. A want of proportion, due no 
doubt to a change of plan for which he was not responsible, 
detracts from the value of his narrative. He dismisses the 
Percies with brevity when during the Wars of the Roses they 
were kingmakers nearly as powerful as their rivals the Nevilles, 
yet he dwells at inordinate length upon the imprisonment of the 
“Wizard Earl” by James I., by which time the rise of the 
nobility of the Reformation had much reduced their might. 
Mr. Brenan admits that his references to authorities might be 
More exact, and it must be added that they are sometimes at 
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second hand. De Fonb.anque is quoted for the statement that 
the youth of the day imitated Hotspur’s stammer. But long 
before that industrious compiler, Shakespeare had put into the 
mouth of Lady Percy the saying that— 
** Speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant.” 

Despite some shortcomings, all the same, Mr. Brenan has 
earned the compliment paid him by the Windsor Herald, that of 
having produced a book of great interest. 

The Earls of Northumberland, as Mr. Brenan happily 
remarks, from being a line of rugged watriors, became courtiers 
and statesmen, strength of arm giving way to subtlety of mind. 
He adopts De Fonblanque’s plausible theory that they may 
have been among the Normans brought over to England by the 
Confessor, and the nickname of the first Baron, Algernon, or 
“the Whiskered”—that is, the man wearing his hair in the 
English fashion—bears out that view toa certain extent. At 
least they mingled readily with the native stock, and endeared 
themselves to Northumberland by replanting the Waste. The 
first line soon ended in an heiress, who was married to Jocelin 
de Louvain, a younger son of Godfrey, Count of Brabant. From 
them came that succession of stout fighting men who, besides 
following their kings abroad, held the marches against the 
Douglases. The ballad of “Chevy Chase” may be much 
nearer akin to fiction than to fact, but Otterbourne belongs 
to history, and Froissart emphaticaily declares that of all the 
battles and encounters in his story, great or small, it was “ the 
sorest and best fought, without cowards or faint hearts.’”’ The 
Percies, it must be confessed, displayed much more resolution 
on the battlefield than in the closet. The first Earl of 
Northumberland in particular, though he lived in difficult 
times, and though he showed some independence of judgment in 
supporting Wycliff, cannot be acquitted, as Mr. Brenan labours 
to acquit him, of double-dealing both towards Richard II. and 
Henry IV. The noblest character among them was Sir Ralph, 
“the gled of Dunstanburgh,” who at Hedgeley Moor covered 
the panic-stricken retreat of Somerset and his army, ‘ only 
abiding,” says Grafton, with eloquent simplicity, ‘“‘and being 
there manfully slain.” The Percies were so reduced by the 
Wars of the Roses that they were represented only by a boy of 
seventeen, an exile at the Court of Scotland. 

Henry ‘the Magnificent,” the fifth Earl, cut a brave figure 
in the train of Henry VIII., until his prodigality forced him to 
retire to the North Country a broken man, there to earn the 
contempt of his tenants by incapacity as Warden of the Marches. 
His son, though crippled by Wolsey’s exactions, rendered a 
more honourable account of himself, the hunting down of Will 
Charleton, ‘head rebel of all the outlaws,” causing him to be 
feared the whole length of the Border. To his lasting honour, 
he refused to give his voice for the condemnation of his old 
sweetheart, Anne Boleyn, and we can well believe that he 
executed with reluctance the mission of arresting the disgraced 
Cardinal, who had behaved to him ‘as a harsh schoolmaster 
might towards a froward pupil.” Yet he was Henry ‘the 
Unlucky,” and died suspected at Court for connivance at the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, though the insurgents were for striking 
off his head because he refused to join them. During his last 
days he was nearly penniless, and deserted by all except his 
confessor and two old servants. Mr. Brenan’s pronounced 
sympathies with the Roman Catholic cause carry him beyond 
strict impartiality when he comes to the Northumberland who 
led, so far as it had any leading, the rising of the North against 
Elizabeth. ‘* Those simple earls (Westmoreland was another) 
are in open rebellion,” wrote Sussex to his Queen, and if the 
movement was ferociously suppressed, its organisers invited their 
fate by planning to bring over Alva from abroad. The lost cause 
had to expect rude treatment in those days ; and, even if the Earl’s 
betrayal by Hector Armstrong was peculiarly base, and his 
Countess’s efforts to save him touchingly sincere, there is no call 
to waste pity uponthat Thomas Percy. The imprisonment of the 
‘Wizard Earl” for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot was another 
affair. His quaint expression, that his kinsman Thomas Percy, 
an actual conspirator, ‘‘sauced him with a gudgeon,” undeniably 
conveys the truth, and he was condemned to his sixteen years’ 
residence in the Tower after the merest mockery of a trial. 

The subsequent Percies need not detain us long. The tenth 
Earl was an honest, but rather ineffective person, a naval reformer 
before his time, and a would-be mediator between Royalists 
and Puritans, who gained the thanks of neither side. The true 
Percy spirit comes out more strongly in that much-married heiress 
Elizabeth, the wife successively of the imbecile Lord Ogle, the 
profligate ‘*Tom (Thynn) of Ten Thousand,” and the proud Duke 
of Somerset. Her energy in the Hanoverian cause nerved her last 
lord to action, and thereby thwarted the immature designs of 
Bolingbroke and others for the restoration of the Stuarts on the 
death of Queen Anne. But the family had become so attenuated 
that, on the death of the eleventh Earl, James Percy, a trunk- 
maker of Dublin, presented himself as claimant to the vacant 
honours. That famous suit is oddly treated by Mr. Brenan, who 
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appears to think it the business of Dowager-Countesses to give 
pretenders every facility for establishing their case, even though it 
happens to be inherently absurd. Be that as it may, the Percies 
were clearly much in need of an infusion of new blood, and they 
have become a more vigorous stock since the plebeian name of 
Smithson was merged in their ancient honours. The Axti-Jacobin’s 
admirable parody of Chevy Chase, ‘‘ Duke Smithson of Northum- 
berland,”’ appears to have escaped Mr. Brenan. He concludes, 
however, with an intelligent and succinct account of the able 
statesmen, soldiers, and divines who have carried on the 
traditions of the house of Percy since Horace Walpole ridiculed 
the marriage of Sir Hugh Smithson with the “junketaceous ” 
Lady Betty. Lioyp SANDERS. 


T is impossible to avoid atone of sadness in referring at this moment to 
the very successful results of a competition in Coronation Odes instituted 
by Good Words. The prize-winners are the Rev. L. MicLean Watt, 
minister of Alloa, the Rev. S. Cornish) Watkins, a Herefordshire clergy- 

man, and bracketed equal for third prize Miss Lucy Smith, of Danedin, New 
Zealanc, and the Rev. F. H. Wood, who lives at Bromley, Kent. But the 
proprietors have done well to publish a mip—which is virtually a map 
of the Empire—showing the homes of the competitors who have tried 
their hands. Europe produced 675, of whom 9g only reside outside the United 
Kingdom ; North and South America, 101, 91 of them Canadiins; New 
Zealand, 74; Australasia, 192; Asia, 42. 40 of them from India, and 1 from 
Hong Kong; Africa, 17; and the ‘Islands of the Sea,” mainly the West 
In lies, 57. Curiously enough, the Leeward Islands were par icularly fertile of 
odes. ‘Ihe winning poems are possessed of dist‘nct merit, and there is no room 
for doubt that the judges, Mr. Stop‘ord Brooke, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
Mr. William Canton, have arrived at a right decision. Mr. Watt, at any rate, had 
teen known before as a poet, having been Masson’s Prizeman at Edinpurgh 
University and a contri»utor of s:erling verse to the Sfecta‘or. Moreover, it can 
hardly be deemed unfortunate in the present juncture that the moutf of his 
verses is somewhat sombre and sonorous, recalling in a faint measure the 
magnificent ode by Mr. Will am Watson, which was qu -ted last week. 

The Fortnight/y comes out early, which is convenient, and contains some 
articles which will be reid with extraordinary interest. Foremost amongst 
them is Mr. Walter Lennard’s ‘* Alfred Milner,” founded upon .that masterly 
book, ‘* Lord Milner and South Africa,” by E. B. Iwan Miiller (Heinemann). 
To one who has known something of Lori Milner all his life, this well-written 
article seems to give a c’earer idea of a great character than he possessed before. 
The picture, culled from Mr. E, T. Cook’s ‘ Rights and Wrongs of the 
Transvaal War,” of the young Fellow of New College opposing Mr. Gladstone 
face to face at a dinner of the Palmerston Clu, which had teen established 
mainly to propagate the Gladstonian Liberalism of those days, is a very striking 
one. So, also, is Lord Milner’s definition of himself as ‘‘a civilian soldier of 
the Empire.” Take it for all im a'l, this is a thoroughly sound article, and it 
may perhaps succeed in forcii g some of Lord Milner’s detractors to 1ecognise 
that, whether they believe in his views or not, he is undoabtedly sincere. The 
world is apt to forget that before Alfred Milner became a civilian so dier of tne 
Empire, he had reached in an extraordinarily short time one of the highest 
positions in the Civil Service, and one from which he was_ practically 
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HE photographs of the hen redstart looking out of the 
nesting-hole and of the cock bird of the same species 
feeding the young with a stonefly and a caterpillar in 
his bill were taken on the banks of a well-known trout 
stream, whose banksides are the haunt of many 

The nest was placed in a hole in an alder 

holes in 


interesting birds. 
tree. I have found lots of 
alders, and if the 
trees are allowed to 
stand the birds will 
come back to them 
and use the same 
place year after year ; 
but many of the 
alder trees about this 
district when they 
get to any size are 
cut down and the 
wood used for making 
clogs—the alder trees 
are locally known 
as ‘ellers.”” One 
of our earliest nesting 
summer visitors, 
beginning operations 
almost directly after 
it has reached our 
shores, the redstart 
is a well-known bird, 
flitting along a glade- 
side, just showing 
amidst the trees the 
conspicuous flame- 
coloured rump 
and tail, from which 
jt takes its name, 


redstarts’ nests in 


7. A. Metcalfe. 
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irremovable. That is one of the things which is worth remembering. A stri ‘ing 
article and a melancholy one is one by Mr. Francis Gribble on ‘* Dumas the Elder,” 
One might almost wish it had not bzen written, for although, of course, everybody 
has known always that Dumas was a spendthrift, a debauchee, and a sca np, 
one would like to lay the knowledge aside. As to the amount of his 
indebtedness to his collaborators, it is a question which will never be seitled, 
save by saying that, after Dumas went, the collaborators were heard of no 
more. His, at any rate, was the divine fire; one doubts whether they were 
more than firemen and stokers. 

Readers who are tired of the war are advised, none the less, not to skip 
Mr. Perceval Landon’s ‘* Magersfon‘ein” in the Fordnightly—partly because there 
is very little about the war or about the battle itselt in it. It is a prose poem, a 
tragedy in the deepest note, a profound psychological study. Mr. Landon makes 
us feel the thunder us atmosphere of the preceding evening, the smothering 
darkness of that soaking night, broken from time to time by the white-hot 
blaze of the lightning, the presentiment of doom, which filled the ill-fated 
commander’s mind, the suddenness of the final catastrophe ; above al! he 
emphasises tne horror of the dirkness, quoting old Homer: ‘If death it must 
Le, oh! kill us in the light of day!” 

Then, this is his one practical point, he reminds us that by reason of the 
abolition of distinction in uniform, the men, a‘ter the shock they had suffered, 
felt as ifthey were without officers ; and finally he compels us to understand the 
shame, intensified by memories of a great reputation in the past, which bro<e 
the heart of the brigade, as it lay under a storm of bullets, and harried by the 
shafts of an equally pitiless sun. Surely, no man will read this article and 
speak again of the sad collapse of the Highland Brigade with any other feeling 
thin that of heartfelt sympathy and sorrow. 

Tammers’ Duel, by K. and Hesketh Prichard (Newnes), is described as a 
new edition, and I cannot help suspecting that this is one of those cases in which 
a sazacious publisher his determined to give to a careless public another chance 
of recognising the merits of a book which is, in its kind, really first-rate. 
Everybody knows the fine old crusted story of the Canadian who, on | eing 
challenged to fight a duel, asked whether he had the choice of weipons, and 
rem irked, on learning that he had: ‘I cannot shoot, and I have never tried a 
sword, but I ama holy terror with anaxe. I choose broad axes!” Zammers’ Duel 
isa variant of that story, with Jersey for the scene, a blackguard ofa Fiench count 
for a challenger, and Tammers, a wandering Englishman who has seen much of 
colonial life, for hero. Tammers expresses his opinion of the count (who has 
ju-t murdered a youth in France by the forms of the duel) in a very pronounced 
way. Then Tammers chooses not broad axes but assegais; and the account o% 
the preliminaries of the due’, of the ceremonious horror of the Frenchman’s 
second, and of the fight itself on the sands, is funny enough to set an undertaker 
laughing in the middle of the most expensive funeral. The story is thin, of 
course, but a good laugh is worth a great deal, and by no means easily to be 
had in these days. It should be added that the fairly numerous illustrations by 
Mr. Herbert Cole are a distinct help to the story. 

Taylor on Golf, by J. H. Taylor (Hutchinson), is like the good wine which 
needs no bush. If the ‘*Impressions, Comments, and Hints” of the open 
champion of 1894, 1895, and 1900 are not worth having, then books about golf 
had better cease. But they need not, for, if our author does not write as well 
as he plays-—which would hardly be possible--he is lucid, sensible, and enter- 
tainins. He believes in the golfing future of Ireland. 

With Nature and a Camera, by Richard and Cherry Kearton (Cassell), 
comes out in a popular edition which will be universally welcomed. It is by 
universal consent the best book of its kind. 
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The way in which it is distributed over the British Isles is 
somewhat peculiar, certain districts seeming to be quite shunned 
by it, but where it does occur it is fairly plentiful. It is locally 
known as Firetail, Fanny Flirt-tail, and Rennie Redtail. And 
here one notices the love of alliteration which seems to have 
pervaded those who in days gone by gave names to the common 
birds about them, and on which subject a whole article might be 
written. The usual 
nesting sites are 
holes in trees and 
holesin walls. In the 
former I have found 
a nest as high up as 
4oft., and another so 
low down that you 
had to stoop to look 
into it. The nest is 
somewhat loosely 
constructed of dry 
grass, roots, and 
moss, with a lining 
of hair and feathers. 
The eggs vary in 
number from five to 
seven, but six seems 
to be the most usual. 
They are of a 
beautiful pale blue 
colour, lighter tuan 
those of the hedge- 
sparrow, and of a 
more slender shape 
than the eggs of that 
bird. Occasionally 
I have seen them 
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on. ltedstarts prefer 
the solitudes of 
woods, plantations, 
andsimilar situations, 


but [| have several 
times found the nest 
in the most fre- 


quented places, and 
even in a garden in 
the middle of a good- 
sized town. Two 
years ago I found a 
tree-creeper’s nest in 
a hole in an old gate- 
post. As soonas the 
creeper had laid five 
eggs a redstart appro- 
priated the hole and 
laid six eggs in the 
same nest. The 
birds fought so, 
however, about the 
ownership that 
neither would allow 
the other to sit, and 
so all the eggs were 
wasted. I have also 
known of a robin’s 
nest which contained 
five eggs of the rightful owner and four of the redstart, but here 
the robin was sitting. An accident unfortunately happened to the 
nest before the eggs were hatched. But the most extraordinary 
case in connection with the redstart that I ever knew of was a 
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nest found by Mr. Metcalfe actually built in the foundation of a 
sparrow-hawk’s nest; and, furthermore, the hawk’s nest was not 
an old or deserted one, but a very much occupied one indeed. 
The sparrow-hawks brought off their young, and so did the 
redstarts, the hawks never interfering with them in the slightest 
degree. I have several times known cases where birds of prey 
did not interfere with or molest young birds which were nesting 
In close proximity to themselves, but who went further afield for 
their prey, and I have known the same thing to happen to nests 
Placed’ close to a fox earth. My idea is that both the birds of 
prey and the fox are cunning enough to know that if the remains 
of a “kill” are found search is very likely to be made for the 
offender, and so they forbear and do not molest things in their 
own iinmediate neighbourhood in order to secure a whole skin 
for themselves; but to most small birds the mere sight of a 
Sparrow-hawk gliding by is quite sufficient to send them chattering 
With fright into cover; so that it is all the more extraordinary for 
a pair to live in almost daily intercourse with them, but with the 
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sword of Damocles 
ever suspended over 
their heads. 

The first two 
pictures represent 
the hen reed-bunting 
sitting on her eggs 
and the cock bird 
of the same species 
feeding the young. 
These two photo- 
graphs were taken 
in the same locality 
as those of the red- 
starts, and not far 
away from the tree 
occupied by those 
birds. There are 
many reed-buntings, 
or reed-sparrows as 
they are called, in this 
neighbourhood, and 
here their favourite 
nesting siles are in 
the tall thick clumps 
of rushes scattered 
about in the fields 
by the  streamside. 
They also are very 
fond of building in the old and growing vegetation—broken 
down reeds, etc., growing round the bottom of the osiers, in osier- 
beds or willow-garths, and at times in hedges. The nests are 
made of dead grass and lined with horsehair and an odd feather 
or two, but I once found one lined with nothing but the feathers 
of a wild mallard drake. The eggs, from four to six in number, 
are buffish grey, witha purple tinge at times, boldly streaked and 
spotted with dark purple-brown. Some of them are very hand- 
some. The birds sit very close, and when disturbed will often 
flutter along, trying to draw the intruder aiter them. ‘The cock 
is a model husband, and takes his share both in incubating the 
eggs and in feeding the young. It is a great pity, and has 
often led to mistakes, that this bird should be called the black- 
headed bunting, the true black-headed bunting (Emberiza 
melanocephala scopoli) being an exceedingly rare visitor to our 
shores. Of course, it arises from the cock having a_ black 
head, and very handsome he looks in his bright breeding plumage 
flying about in the reeds or osier-beds. 

Another picture represents a dipper standing below both its 
own occupied nest and also the nest of the year before. The homing 
instinct is most strongly implanted in most birds; they will nest 
year after year almost in the same spot, and I have known a 
dipper do so for several years in succession. Wherever there 
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are suitable localities and swiftly flowing streams there one 
is almost certain to meet with the dipper, cheering the angler 
with his song, and bowing up and down to him, standing ona 
moss-covered stone in the middle of the purling stream. I am 
very fond of the dipper. All last winter a pair slept in a friend’s 
boathouse, where I have a boat of my own, and when cleaning 
it out after a row the birds would often come in and perch on 
the beams over my head. The nest is now close at hand, and 
only the other day I was watching the cock feeding the hen as 
she sat on the nest. Water-ouzel, water-crow, and Bessie 
Dowker are the names by which the bird is known in the broad- 
acred county. The nest is large, with the entrance at one side, 
generally lined with oak leaves, but I have also found it lined 
with the leaves of the beech and the ivy. It is often continually 
wet through being placed under cascades, in old water-mills, 
under tree roots overhanging streams, by the side of cloughs, 
under and by the side of bridges over streams, and in similar 
situations. [he eggs are pure white, varying from four to six in 
number. Dippers are very prolific. I once knew of a case 
where no less than twenty-eight eggs were taken from one pair 
alone. They were then left in peace; the hen bird laid a further 
clutch of four, and succeeded, as she richly deserved, in bringing 
them off in safety. There is a stuffed dipper in the York 
Museum, which for some five or six weeks frequented the 
I’ox Inn, Holgate, using some timbering under the eaves as a 
perch. It was finally killed by flying against the telegraph 
wires hard by. I have often watched the dipper diving in the 
clear shallow pools in the moorland becks, and actually appearing 
to walk along the bottom. In my own opinion dippers do much 
good on the trout streams in devouring the destructive larve of 
numerou aquatic beetles. 

The last picture shows an old boot, hung up in some ivy 
on a wall, in which a wren built her nest, and here she is feeding 
her young. It much reminded me of the nursery fable: 

‘There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She’d so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 

This well-known bird builds its pretty neat nest in all sorts 
of places; in fact, you never know where a wren will not build. 
To mention a few of the curious places, I have known it in 
a coil of rope hung up on a peg in a boathouse, in the midst of 
an old herring net hanging in a toolshed, and in a teapot stuck 
up inatree. I have known the nest of this bird and that of the 
robin actually joined together, the robin’s being at the top and 
the wren’s below. I have also known a case wherea song-thrush 
built her nest on the top of an occupied wren’s nest, both species 
rearing their young. A friend of mine some few years ago had 
two wrens’ nests in his garden, which were taken possession of 
by bumble bees, and the rightful owners driven away. Many 
unoccupied and, seemingly, not quite finished nests of the wren 
are found. These are generally known as cocks’ nests. I once 
found one of these early in May, and though I looked at it at 
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regular intervals, it was not till the first week in July that it was 
occupied and contained eggs. The bird is locally known as the 


Jenny Wren, Kitty Wren, and frequently in Yorkshire as the 
tomtit. OxLey GRABHAM. 


DARWIN AND .. . 
. . LAE PRISROSE. 











BOOK has recently been published by Grant Richards 
under the title of ‘*The Primrose and Darwinism,” 
by a ‘** Field Naturalist,” and the first fault one has to 
find is that the writer apparently has not the courage 
of his own convictions, else would he not surely 

acknowledge his production! But that perhaps is of small 
moment. We deal with the matter of the book and must find 
another fault, and that with the title. It is misleading. Darwinism 
is always understood to mean Darwin's theory of the origin of 
species by means of natural selection. Here, it is Darwin's 
methods of experimenting on the fertilisation of flowers. It is 
an unsparing indictment of those methods as given in his book 
“Cross and Self Fertilisation of Piants.’”” As a consequence we 
find their results, according to the author, to be often fallacious. 

It was long agoshown that Darwin’s conclusions, so far as they 
concerned the supposed absolute benefit resulting from crossing, 
were not altogether trustworthy; first, in that he neglected to 
examine or experiment with small - flowered plants, which are 
habitually self-fertilised in Nature, such as shepherd’s purse, 
chickweed, knotgrass, etc.; but he also failed to see that his own 
experiments only proved that the artificial crossing was but a 
temporary stimulus; and that when some plants were crossed 
for a few generations and others of the same kind were regularly 
self-fertilised, though the former appeared to be benefited at first, 
the latter gradually gained the ascendancy and beat them in the 
long run. 

Hence, if we regard a healtiy life, wide dispersion, and the 
production of many good seeds as the “ends” of plant life, there 
is no denying. the obvious fact that self-fertilising, insignificant- 
looking weeds, such as groundsel, black solanum, and the others 
mentioned, are pretty well cosmopolitan. 

The author takes up an additional line, and argues that 
by growing his experimental plants under a close-meshed net 
Darwin thereby greatly reduced the influence of the sun’s rays 
upon the maturation of the pollen, deprived the flowers of dew 
by arresting radiation, and prevented the wind from reaching the 
flowers. He takes the dimorphic primrose as the subject of his 
main contention and whereon to base his discourse ; and it cannot 
be denied that he makes out a good case against some of Darwin's 
conclusions, though it must be borne in mind that the author has 
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not proved experimentally the value of the three agencies to which 
he refers. They are therefore, though plausible, @ priovt assump- 
tions. When, therefore, Darwin charges a plant with “ sterility ” 
hecause 't bore no seed under the net, the author maintains that it 
is no proof that the plant would be sterile growing naturally 
wild, and that in many cases the sterility has actually been 
caused bythe net. His words are: ‘‘ Minimise the sun, the dew, 
the wind, and other atmospheric agencies in such a way as 
ractised in those experiments, and not all the insects in the 
world would have caused sound and full fertility.” 

He criticises Darwin’s terms ‘ legitimate” and ‘illegitimate ” 
unicas among primroses, saying : ‘‘ Surely when Nature herself 
unites stamens and stigma in the same corolla, that is Nature’s 
legitimate union.” The obvious retort is, that though such 1s the 
case in orchids, the pollen cannot reach the stigma without insect 
agency, and that, too, of some other flowers, as the bee quits it 
as soon as the pollinia are abstracted. But he appears to lose 
sight of the fact that when self-fertilisation 7s the normal process 
in a flower, the anthers are placed in actual contact with the 
stigma, as may be seen in shepherd’s purse, small-flowered 
epilobiums, knotgrass, and all cleistogamous flower-buds; so 
that when these organs ave wide apart, or strongly dichogamous, 
then the a@ priori inference is of an opposite kind. The author in 
his way sometimes seems to be as positive as Darwin himself. 

That Darwin was strongly impressed with the notion that 
crossing was of vast importance is obvious, coupled with a 
corresponding depreciation of self-fertilisation, and no one can 
read his books without seeing this bias at every turn. The 
difficulty seems to be to hold the balance evenly. Our 
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own impression is that as soon as stamens and pistil were 
formed in the same flower, in the course of evolution, self- 
fertilisation was from that time the 
primeval method; but that by the 
coming of insects it was, so to say, 
upset. The stimulations induced on 
protoplasm resulted in the innumerable 
differentiations we now see in the 
structure of flowers; among these are 
the stamens maturing before the 
stigmas (protandry), the development 
of corollas and other coloured organs, 
the production of honey, irregularity as 
issuing out of irregularity, etc. But 
all these things have occurred, not for 
any special benefit to the plant, but 
because they could not help it. The 
protoplasm builds up structures in 
response to external impulses, and the 
results may be magnificent flowers (or 
those so -‘ made” by florists), but it is 
done at the loss of fertility, as florists 
only too well know, and as may be 
seen in oichids. 

Nature seems sometimes, as_ it 
Were, to protest against it, and many 
instances could be cited. The author 
discusse: sO many more matters that 
space wii, not allow us to refer to, but 
i must be added that he appears to 
dave spared no pains in observing for 
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himself the habits of the plants mentioned in his book, which 
Darwin experimented upon under the nets, and often with very 
different results. The very fact that insects do not play so 
frequent a part in crossing such flowers as the primrose, daffodil, 
and many others, as Darwin seemed to think absolutely necessary, 
is obvious to any keen observer in early spring. Similarly with 
red clover, Darwin's well-known and amusing but hypothetical 
correlations between clover, humbie-bees, field-mice, cats, and 
someone suggested elderly ladies, have long since been proved to 
be purely fictitious, as the red clover set plenty of seeds in the 
colonies before the humble-bees were ever imported. 

It is a pity this book was not published in the seventh 
decade of the last century, instead of appearing nearly thirty 
years after the date of Darwin’s book—viz., 1876. However, it 
is always desirable to strive after the truth in anything, and if 
the author seems to be a littie too eager at times to substitute 
self-fertilisation in opposition to Darwin’s view of crossing, his 
book will do good if it shows any enthusiastic Darwinian that this 
great observer did not always say the last word. 


THE MERRY PLOUGHBOY. 


T was more than a surprise to see Toby back at the farm 
again. Never had I dreamed of it, when one day, just after 
the workman’s dinner-hour, I saw him beside the red-tiled 

shed. He was sitting carelessly on Cobbler’s back and leading 
Jess and Black Princ& Only they had all drawn up very idle 
and lazy in the spring sunshine, while impudent Mat was asking 
Toby how he liked the plough now 
that he had been to town and was a 
sort of half-toff. Toby stopped—he 
is always ready to stop—and retorted 
by alluding to a rumour that Mat had 
borrowed a razor and tried to shave 
himself, and then he and the three 
horses passed softly out to the fields, 
while Mat, who always tried to think 
himself a man before his time, tried to 
puzzle out an answer. It was good to 
see Toby back at his old work again, 
and looking just as if he had never 
been away from it; but, indeed, I was 
already sure that something good was 
in the wind. Early in the morning I 
had seen Toby’s aunt, with whom he 
stayed, entering her cottage. She had 
been out gathering sticks for fire- 
wood, and on the threshold of her 
cottage stopped and looked round with 


such a happy smile on her strong 
face. For months before she had 
been what a young friend of mine 
calls ‘‘mumphy gorgo,” or, as_ the 


Scotch have it, ‘‘dowie,” though she 
would never give a reason or admit 
it. Sometimes, indeed, she spoke 
hard words of Toby, going so far 
as to assert that he was ‘“a_ bad 
He had taken up with Kate—Jack’s Kate—and Sarah 
knew no good could come of that, for everybody knew what 
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Kate was. Kate woulu sell 
her soul for a ribbon, and give 
her last three-and-sixpence for 
a fancy blouse. Besides, she 
made eyes at everybody, and so 
Sarah had worked out a nice 
plot to set Toby and her at 
loggerheads. The window of 
her little cottage looked out on 
a hay meadow, and one evening, 
when work was done and Toby 
was having his evening meal, 
his aunt called him. ‘ Did ever 
you see the iike of that?” she 
asked; “the shameless huzzy!” 
Now, it was not anything so very 
dreadful. Only Kate, passing 
that way home, met the sprightly 
butcher boy hard by the great 
oak in the centre of the meadow, 
and—well, there is no use beat- 
ing about the bush—he kissed 
her. And the worst of it was 
she did not struggle or show 
herself in the least unwilling. 
Down here in Arcady he would 
be considered a very unreason- 
able swain who got into a panic 
over the matter of a solitary 
kiss; but convention hath it that 
the maid must show herself 
unwilling, and there shameless 
Kate stood and let the butcher 
boy put his arm round her waist. 
Aunt Sarah turned with a certain 
mock triumph to her nephew, 
for she did not want him to walk 
out with this girl—or, indeed, 
any girl-—and guessed the scene 
would end it. Toby was a very 
undemonstrative lad. He just told his aunt that it was not 
worth while raising him for that, and, going back to table, 
like another well-conducted person, went on eating bread and 
butter. Only next day at the flower show it was observed 
that he took no more notice of Kate than if she had not 
been there, and he seized an early opportunity of punching the 
sprightly butcher boy’s head. He was what they call in these 
parts a straight sort of chap, and the farmer was short of hands, 
so Toby stayed through the harvest, smoked his clay pipe, drank 
his mug of beer, got his joke in with the rest, and to all appear- 
ance was quite indifferent to the fact that he had been jilted. 
But one fine day in September, after the harvest wages had been 
paid, he tied up his belongings in a red cotton handkerchief, and 
announce te his aunt that he was off for London. ‘And when 
may we expect you back?” she asked. ‘‘ When I come,” he 
replied ; and that was his only farewell. 

All that winter and the succeeding spring the farm was very 
dull without Toby. One fancied that the very horses, Cobbler 
and Jess and Prince, went out to their autumn ploughing in a 
dejected and 
sorrowful mood, 
hanging their 
heads, and step- 
ping even more 
slowly than 
usual. Sarah lost 
all her bright- 
ness, and fed the 
pigs with a scowl 
that might have 
taken away their 
appetites if they 
had not been 
creatures void of 
all the finer feel- 
ings. Asto Kate, 
it is true she 
stopped flirting 
with the butcher 
boy, but it was 
only because she 
now had taken a 
violent fancy to 
the young shep- 
herd, with whom 
she walked out 
every Sunday. In 
spite of compul- 
sory education, 
Toby had never 
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learned to write, and in conse. 
quence no letters came ‘rom 
him; but rumour had it that 
he was doing excellently, carn. 
ing his pound a week in:tead 
of the twelve shillings he had 
previously been content with, 
He had, in fact, got a job at 
bricklaying, and had become 
quite the gentleman. It is a 
forgetful world, and we had all 
cot used to being without Toby, 
even as we get used to being 
without anybody. Behe knight 
or squire, lord or labourer, the 
man who leaves his place soon 
passes out of mind. As has 
been related, however, suddenly 
one fine day I found Toby riding 
afield on Cobbler’s back, just as 
happy and unconcerned as if 
nothing had happened, and 
being of a curious disposition | 
felt a natural desire to learn 
what had been his experience. 
But it was not easy to catch him 
in the mood. He was not of a 
talkative disposition, and was 
particularly shy in regard to 
what concerned himself. If one 
came upon him driving the 
harrow, he kept his eyes fixed 
on it, as though the crop de- 
pended on his never looking 
up. When hoeing he bent over 
his implement as if determined 
to show himself a pattern of 
industry. But a chance pre- 
sented itself at last. He had 
unyoked his team, and_ was 
lighting his pipe preparatory to riding home, so I went up and, care- 
fully avoiding all direct questions, asked about the weather and the 
crops and how Cobbler was getting on, and, witha laugh, if he did 
not like getting back to histeam. It appeared that a sympathetic 
chord had been touched, for he replied ‘ Yes,’’ and then went on 
to give his impressions of town. ‘It isn’t getting the brass,” 
quoth he, “it’s keeping it that’s hard, and the job was tarr’ble 
dull. One might as well be the horse that drives the waterworks, 
turnin’ and turnin’ from mornin’ to night. They made me carry 
lime and bricks up a ladder. Farm work’s far lightsomer than 
that.” Further conversation showed that this constituted his 
one overmastering objection to town work—it was so utterly 
dull and monotonous. I pointed out the general idea that 
dullness was the great objection to country life, but he turned 
with a look of simple amazement on his face. ‘* How can that 
be,” he asked, ‘when you are always changing jobs? They 
asked me to do nowt but carry the hod; here I ’ave to plough 
one day, ‘arrow the next, mebbe use the hoe day after that. 
This is seed-time, but then comes the ‘ay-makin’ and the ’arvest 
and cartin’ and 
leadin’ time. 
You can_ never 
weary on the 
farm.” For the 
sake of argument, 
I pointed out that 
at night they have 
more amusement 
in the town, but 
he would not 
agree even (0 
that. It might 
be sv for some, 
he admitted, but 
he would rather 
have his glass of 
beer in the old 
kitchen tap ot 
the Hen and 
Chickens _ than 
hang about 4 
town bar. “Did 
he not get more 
wages?” was 
the next ques 
tion. “Yes,” he 
answered, drily; 
“but look here, 
mister, there was 
less to show at the 
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hend o’ (he week,” and, developing much eloquence, he expatiated 
on the sinful extent to which money was extracted from the poor 
townsman’s pocket by cheating landladies and dishonest shop- 
keepers, and leeches of various sorts. ‘“ W ell,” I said at last, 
“you must admit there are more pretty girls in the town than 
in the country.” He isa well-set-up, good-looking young plough- 
man, sothis might have been expected to appeal to him; but 
he snapped his fingers and said they were a bad lot. Nor would 
he offer any other comment upon that aspect of the question, but 
jumped on Cobbler’s back and went off whistling, and sitting 
« Jadies’-ways,” to the stable. 

So Toby was regarded as a very interesting case. The 
squire came to hear of it, and was exceedingly glad indeed. Ata 
political meeting he quoted it as proving what he had always 
said—viz., that working men were really not so well off in the 
town as in the country, only after once 
leaving there were few who, like Toby, 
had the courage to acknowledge it. 
But the wiseacres of the village listened 
and applauded, or made pretence to do 
so, while all the time they believed in 
their hearts that his motive was quite 
different. And when it was noised 
abroad that the inconstant Kate had 
given up her shepherd and had been 
seen out with her old lover, they 
nudged one another slyly in the ribs, 
and said: “I told you so.” As for 
Aunt Sarah, she heard it too, but she 
only pursed her lips and said nothing, 
except once, when she was heard to 
remark that before now a flighty lass 
had settled into being a steady wife. 
Sooth to say, she would sooner that 
Toby married Kate than that he should 
again shift his traps townward. And 
no one would be surprised to see her 
resolution put to the test, for he has 
become very assiduous in his attentions, 
and Kate has told about a score of 
people in strict confidence that he had 
picked up a lot of ‘‘imperance” in 
the town. Apparently she likes 
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VARIEGATED CONIFERS. 
CONSIDERABLE number of Conifers 
have variegated foliage. Some are 
difficult to grow, and these should 
be left severely alone. There are 
few more pitiable garden pictures 
than a sickly variegated Conifer. 
In the following notes only those that can be 
recommended for general planting are mentioned. 
It is wise, however, before planting to find out 
whether the soil and position are suitable. 

Cupressus macrocarpa var. lutea is a hand- 
sone golden form of the Monterey Cypress. It 
grows quickly, and soon makes a strikingly 
beautiful shrub. When small it is rather tender, 
but does not seem to suffer much from frost 
when it gets older. A light, well-drained soil 
rather inclined to be dry anda situation 
sheltered from high winds suit it best. 

Cupressus lawsoniana var. argentea is an 
upright tree of dense habit and entirely of a 
bright, silvery hue. It should not be con- 
founded with C. 1. var. argentea-variegata, which 
8 variegated in patches, and is not so hand- 
some as argentea, FF, M, Sutcliffe. 

C. lawsoniana var. lutea is, perhaps, the 
Irightest-coloured Conifer there is. It is of a showy golden hue, which is 
as bright in winter as in summer. This and the preceding should have fairly 
good soil, although fresh manure should not be used anywhere near the roots, a 


good dressing of leaf mould or spent mushroom-bed dung being the best 
Materials for them. 


Cy nooth 


“imperance.” FR, M. Sutclipe. 
IN THE Spee 


vensis var. albo-variegata and C. n. var. aureo-variegata are white 
and yellow variegated forms respectively of the Nootka Sound Cypress, which is 
perhaps better known under its old name of Thujopsis borealis. ‘The variega- 
ion of both is in irregular patches all over the plants, and, while both are 
extremely handsome and effective, the go!den form is perhaps the better of the 
two, It is also a comparatively recent introduction. Both should have a 
sunny situation, and a fairly light soil, one which is rather rich in humus giving 
the best results, ‘ 

Juniper us communis var. alp.na aurea possesses the hardiness of the 
Juniper combined with a golden colcur, which is good at all seasons, but 
especially in the spring-time. It is of a denser and more spreading habit than 
J. communis, and will grow almost anywhere ; two or three plants of it placed 
et comer of the garden have a pleasing effect, and require little or no 

alterwards, It is more commonly known as J. canadensis aurea. 





J. chinensis var. aurea, or J. Youngi aurea, as it is often called, is a pale 
yellow form of the Chinese Juniper. The colouring, however, is by no means 
sickly, but is softer, and under some conditions more pleasing, than that of 
some of the brighter Conifers. In a young state it is liable to be cut by frost if 
on low ground, but escapes if it is planted on higher ground in fairly light, 
rich soil. 

J. chinensis var. albo-variega/a is an upright-growing plant variegated with 
white, the colouring being usually confined to the ends of the shoots, while the 
remainder of the plant is of a glaucous tint. It makes a handsome specimen, 
but old plants are apt to become bulky in proportion to their height, unless the 
points of the lower growths are kept cut in annually, or, at least, biennially, It 
requires a good soil and a sunny situation, but on no account should fresh 
manure be used near the roots. 

J. Japonica aurea.—In the Kew Hand List of Conifers this is given as a 
synonym of J. chinensis var. aurea, but the two plants are quite distinct, and 
under no circumstances are they likely to be mistaken for each other. In habit 
it somewhat resembles the common Savin, having the same peculiarly flattened, 
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spreading growth, though on a much larger scale, reaching a height of 8ft. or 
more with age. It may be a hybrid between the common Savin and some 
upright-growing Juniper, probably J. chinensis or J. virginiana. It is eflective 
in the garden, the colour being of a very deep yellow, which, combined with its 
peculiar habit, makes a fair-sized shrub of it a decided acquisition for some 
situations. It can, however, only be used with other plants, or in a place where 
no one can get behind it, as the growth is all.on the upper sides of the stems, 
the backs being nearly, or quite, bare. It is not at all particular as to soli or 
situation. 

Thuya occidentalis var. aurea is the golden form of the common Arber- 
vite, and is of a Lright, cheerful colour, though rather thin in habit. It is of 
quick growth, thoroughly hardy, and keeps its colour well at all times, It isa 
better-looking plant in a large state than it is when small, the growth one 
thicker with age, especially if the leading shoot is kept pinched off annually 
after it has reached a height of 4ft. to 5ft. It thrives best ina moderately 
moist, cool soil, but will give satisfaction if in a dry situation, provided it is not 
too much shaded. 

T. gigantea var. zebrina is a comparatively new plant, and is a decided 
acquisition to the list of good” variegated Conifers. The colouring is bright 
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yellow, and on the older foliage is found t:ansversely on the lower parts of the 
branchlets, while the younger g owths are nearly, or entirely, yellow. The 
varietal name is happily applied to this plant, the variegation being much on 
the same lines as that of Eulalia zebrina. It requires a good, moderately firm 
soil and plenty of sunshine, but should never be allowed to tecome dry at 
the root. 

Libocedrus decurrens var. variegata is a plant that instantly attracts attention 
from its conspicuously bright golden variegation, which occurs in irregular 
splashes of colour all over the plant, but particularly on the upper parts. The 
leading shoots are practically always highly coloured, rarely, if ever, coming 
green, and show to advantage at all times, but especially so in winter. It will 
attain as great a height as the parent species does, showing, so far as can be 
seen from specimens 30!t. in height, no tendency to go off green. It grows 
well in almost any soil or situation, but deep, fairly rich ground suits it 


hk. N. Speaight. MRS. FARQUHARSON 
best. Itis one of the most difficult Conifers to move, plants from 4ft. to 6ft. in 
height being perhaps the best size'to procure. On no account should it be planted 
out from pots, as the roots get cramped, and are never afterwards able to 
grow away freely. 

RETINOSPORAS. 

The old genus Retinospora has now been merged into Cupressus, but for 
garden purposes it might as well be kept distinct, as all of them require different 
treatment to the Cypresses. For instance, Cupressus lawsoniana, C. noot- 
katensis, or any of the C. macrocarpa type will thrive and make good plants 
on a dry, sandy soil or a stiff, clayey loam, but most of the Retinosporas in the 
same soils become miserable, starved-looking specimens, as they require a light, 
rich soil and plenty of moisture. 

Retinospora obtusa var. alba spica has the points of the shoots tipped with 
white, which shows to advantage in the spring-time. It is of an upright habit, 
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and the growth is denser and not so flattened as that of R. obtusa. I soon 
makes a handsome specimen, and is improved if the points of the shoo's are 
trimmed off in the early spring before growth begins. 

R. obtusa var. densa aurea is, as its name implies, a dense-gr wing 
golden form of R. obtusa. The colour is particularly striking, and cove’s the 
whole of the plant; the growth is slow but uniform, and the plant keeps in 
good shape with little attention. It makes a very good specimen for bs or 
pots to stand on a terrace, but it should never be allowed to suffer fron: want 
of water. 

R. pisifera var. aurea is an easily-grown golden form of R. p sifera, 
but the growth on young plants is rather inclined to be loose, ani the 
plants are all the better for an annual clipping, which, however, «an be 
discontinued when they have attained a fair size, It will thrive or drier 
ground than will most of the other Retinosporas. 

XR. pisifera var, nana aurea va’ tegata 
is a small plant with a long name. It 
grows to a height of about I't., covering 
a space 3ft. to 4ft. in diameter. The 
growth is small and very dense, and 
mottled throughout with pale yellow. It 
makes a first-class plant for the rockery, 
as it will hardly ever get too large for its 
position, and will always keep a fresh, 
bright look. 

R. plumosa aurea.—A few years aco 
this plant was largely in demand for 
decorative planting, but it has now almost 
entirely lost its former popularity, due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that it was 
planted anywhere and everywhere, little cr 
no regard being paid to its requirements in 
the matter of soil and situation. It isa 


handsome, feathery-looking plant with 
bright golden foliage, and makes a 


splendid specimen if properly attended to, 
To keep it in good order, it should be 
clipped every year while in a small state, 
every second year being sufficient when the 
plants get older. The clipping should 
be done in May, and need not be done 
very hard, merely the extreme ends of the 
growths being cut away. 

kh. plumosa argentea is the same as 
the preceding, except that the colouring 
is much paler. It requires the same 
treatment. 

Generally speaking, none of the plants 
mentioned are at all difficult to grow. 
One point in particular saould be te- 
membered, and that is that no fresh 
m inure should ever be used when planting 
them. <A spent mushroom-bed or well- 
rotted leaf mould are the best dressings 
they can have, or, failing these, one o 
those well-rotted heaps of mingled mould 
and rubbish that are to be found in every 
garden may be used with advantage. — In 
opposition to many 
variegated plants, the variegated Conilers 
are the more highly coloured the more 
liberally they are treated, and, beyond 
the initial trouble and expense, wil 
require very little attention afterwards 
while being a source of pleasure at all 
times, but especially so in the winter. 


other classes of 


PHLOX SUBULATA CA:RULESCENS. 

“S.A.” writes: ‘Although mr 
collection of the Mossy Phloxes has been 
a fairly complete one, I have been pleased 
to see a new one, sent by Mr. Henkel o 
Darmstadt. This is czerulescens, which 
is the nearest approach to blue we seem 
to have among the varieties of P. subulata. 
The flowers are smaller than those o! 
some of the varieties, being about the 
size of those of Vivid, and are of a deep 
blue-liiac, with some small ticks of deep 
blue at the base of the petals. Ils 
habit is less diffuse than that of some, 
and it promises to be a valuable addition 
to a pretty class.” : 

COMMEMORATION TREES. 

The writer has made many interesting 
visits to nursery gardens of late, and in 
those devoted to the culture of trees and 
shrubs much provision has l:een made for 
tree planting this month to commemoralt 
the Coronation. The trees are prepared 
in pots, grown on as strongly as possitle, and then carefully lifted out 0! 
their temporary home to the hole prepared for their reception. There is Tiutle 
risk of failure if the newly-planted trees are carefully watched, and watered and 
shaded when hot weather prevails. Shade will prove as beneficial as water (0 
the roots, and gentle syringing in the evening is very helpful. We wish those who 
contemplate recording family or other events by planting a tree would ne 
confine their selections to Conifers. | When Conifers were the rage all sorts wert 
planted, with distressing results, and their skeletons disfigure many domains at the 
present day. Why not plant some of the beautiful American Oaks, th glorious 
scarlet-leaved tree, for example, and the golden Concordia Oak, a thous nd times 
more beautiful in the landscape than some decrepit Monkvy Puzzle (Araucarlt 
imbricata), the doleful-looking Wellingtonia, or some Conifer that comes from! 
far warmer climate than ours? We prefer a good British Oak, but soil 4m! 
situation may be taken account of. At any rate avoid Conifers and eve ything # 


178, Regent Street. 
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all ten er, and pin one’s faith to such noble trees as the Oak—scarlet, golden, or 
the ordinary British species. 
CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE IN Pot. 

‘sE.” writes: ‘* Visitors to the Temple Show recently doubtless admired 
the small bush plants of this brilliant rambler, and the splendid trusses which 
the comparatively small plants carried clearly showed that there was vigour in 
the growth. The best plan to adopt to obtain such results is to pot up well- 
ripened, but not over-vigorous, plants in October, and cut them back to four or 
five eyes the following spring, when they will produce that summer some clear, 
well-ripened, but not extra long, shoots, which will yield grand flower trusses the 
next spring. The Crimson Rambler dislikes forcing, so that it is well to start 
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the plants early enough. Fully fourteen weeks were required to grow this Rose 
in a house supplied with gentle heat. All the light possible should be given, 
and artificial assistance in the shape of some good fertiliser at starting, and later, 
when trusses appear, will ensure the most satisfactory results. The charming 
companion to Crimson Rambler named Electra will be a valuable addition for a 
similar purpose. There is no question but that this variety flowers freely. The 
shoots on two year old plants are quite studded with flower trusses. A number 
of the charming miniature Polyantha Roses, named Schneewitchen and 
Katherina Teimet, both nearly white kinds, would make a lovely edging for a 
bank of Crimson Rambler, in room or conservatory, grown either in bush form, 
as advocated, or as pillars.” 





THINGS ABOUT OVR, NEIGHBOURAOOD. 


HE awkward thing about apples is that, in modern times, 
beauty and utility are divorced. Say you want an 
orchard; well, it can no longer be a collection of 
gnarled and twisted trees, leaning this way and that, 
coveted with pale lichens, and noisy with chaffinches 

whose woolly homes squeeze artfully among the forks. Such 
orchards still exist, thank goodness! Sticks prop the branches; 
lines of lilac and white clothing flutter where some trees have 
cone and the sun gets through; the breeding sow saunters with 
her family, telling them of juicy autumn windfalls ; or there are 
rows of chicken-coops with anxious mothers twisting ceaselessly, 
like Zoo tigers, behind the bars, watching the young ones racing 
for flies; or it may be that a couple of calves are kept to 
chew the corners of the table-cloths. I suppose, however, in 
another five-and-twenty years or so all such existing orchards 
will be gone. People will have talked at us, and talked at 
us, about our horticultural backwardness, and we shall be 
sulkily pretending we are quite as clever as America or the 
Continent. 

We shall have laid out our orchards where we used to sow 
ourcorn. Yes, we shall start with a clean ploughed field, and put 
in dwarf trees, on the Paradise stock, with something like raft. of 
soil between themeach way. There must be room for the horse- 
hoe, the hop shim, the sprayer, and the harrow. Some of us will 
be cunning and take crops of cabbage from between the trees for 
the first year or two, or peas, or turnips, or spinach. Some of us 
will raise fleets of deep-keeled ducks which never see the water, and 
quack about it all the louder for that. Indeed, to be frank, this 
and no less is just what we have done. We have got that kind of 
orchard, and it gives us—and the other people who know how to 
avoid the mechanical gun in the middle of it—very good apples 


indeed. I took, it may be confessed, no little joy in the planting 
of it. That was one January day when a van arrived high-piled 


with bundles of little trees, each one the selection of Mr. Bunyard 
himself. Professional labour came too, and was to be assisted by 
the sceptical peasant who was interested in persuading us to view 
him as a gardener at that time. It was before Bingle’s star rose. 
I came upon the scene in boots and leggings built for moorland 
work, but under my cap I carried the most alarming amount of 
scientific knowledge, recently acquired, on the subject of root- 
pruning, firm planting, well-filling in the fine soil with the 
fingers amongst the fibres, and a hundred other invaluable tips 
from the best pomologists. Needless to say, I began by falling 
foul of the professional help, because it persistently disregarded 
all these doctrines. My first difference was in regard to planting 
the stake first and setting the young apple tree beside it. Would 
the man do that or admit that it ought to be done? Not a bit 
of him! He preferred the old, illogical plan of planting his tree 
and then driving the stake after. That he might drive it through 
the finest of all the roots and bruise one, and so lay the foundations 
of canker, did not trouble him in the least. His was the easy 
English phrase: ‘That'll be all right, miss; they’ll come all 
right, the most of them, I'll warrant.” 

But I wanted them al/ to come, and I saw no reason why they 
should not. Reason, however, does not appeal to our tenacious 
island mind, which having “always” done a thing in one way 
has no power to perceive that another way is better. The 
successful person is the person who uses the means to an end 
which are certain to work, rather than sit down and yammer that 
these means are not sufficiently lofty. With my own hands I 
took out to the potting-shed, when the men knocked off at 
twelve o’clock, something peculiarly nice to drink—and the 
after-lunch trees all had their stakes driven first and their 
inviolate roots gently spread out after. 

I shall never be sorry that I had insisted on at least a few 
dozens of standards being sent to us. When all the Paradise 
stock has passed away, when I, too, perchance, am in Paradise, 
those Blenheims and Bramley’s Seedlings will be leaning and 
Stooping, full of fruit, and some of them, those that were staked 
first, may rival in length of days the celebrated Hawthornden 
Pippin which claims the parentage of every apple tree in 
Scotland. 

About the centre of the orchard is a plumalley. I interrupted 
the apple plan with this avenue of snow, as it is each spring- 


time. There are standards and there are pyramids and all have 
space and air. Rivers’ did the plums; there is a connection 
between Rivers and plums which has almost the authority of a 
decree of Nature; why would I interfere with that? Then, on 
the outer boundary, there is a line of damsons set; the hope was 
that when depredators entered from the cottages nearest to us, 
they would fasten upon damsons, sate themselves, and go home, 
leaving us the Reine Claudes and Comte d’Athem, which we 
prefer. The reasoning here was very faulty; it left out two 
most momentous factors; one, that man (and equally boy) 
strives ever after the unattainable or the difficult-to-obtain, and 
would sooner, if he is any use at all in life, in any capacity, go 
for the remoter greengage than the contiguous damson; the 
other, that the damsons ripen later than any other fruit in the 
orchard, except stewing pears that never ripen. 

Plums are a lottery. Country people say they only fruit 
well every other year, and this keeps specialists busy explaining 
why, owing to the mistakes of country people, such is the case. 
The truth is, plums never fruit well. They either fruit too 
lightly, or they must break the tree and glut the market. One 
of the rarest forms genius has ever been known to take is that 
of a plum-grower who has a big crop ina bad year. You usually 
get to hear of people who do that; they make a name byit. I 
was coming up in the train once from the West Country, and, 
having got into a third-class carriage, had an interesting conver- 
sation with a rugged person who told me an immense dea! about 
plum-culture in Gloucestershire. 

“Yes,” he wound up; “but there’s good seasons too. And 
then you do come home. Speckleative business, I grant ye; but 
the one time makes up for the other and you forget your losses. 
There was aman a year or two back—Rosebery, Lord Rosebery, 
his name was—made fourteen shillings a bushel of Coe’s Golden 
Drop!” 

But this proves what I said about genius and reputations. 
My farming friend in the train will never forget the name of 
that proud plum-grower. It is stamped upon his mind for ever. 
So some men climb into notoriety ! 

Upon the hither side of the orchard the hedge is marked out 
with crabs, ‘in variety,” as the catalogues say. The orchard 
marched with the hill-garden on that side, and my dream was to 
have a yew hedge, rather square and solid, and the ragged 
boughs of the crabs, all ablow in pink and crimson, waving over 
the top. ; 

Crabs are the first fruits I remember—and how delicious they 
used to be! The largest tree of them | ever saw stood alone on 
a patch of lawn in my Grandmother’s garden, When the fruit 
ripened she would send large basketfuls to her friends after the 
household had been supplied with jelly. A man would be sent 
up a ladder with a basket and a specially pointed and snippy 
pair of scissors; his instructions were to cut each crab and let it 
drop into the basket softly. Then my Grandmother with her 
own hands covered the whole with scarlet vine leaves, and 
despatched it, with her compliments on a card tied to the handle. 
You will say there is nothing interesting in this save to me, 
who cannot speak or write of crab-apples without raising that 
early vision of the slim, tall woman, with real raven hair and 
the artificial swan-like elegance that went out with miniatures. 
I am the only one of us who remembers her, I think; she 
taught me things out of the Bible. The very /irst thing I 
remember is her saying to me, in a voice of peculiar softness that 
is not like the soft voices of to-day: ‘‘ You know, Ermyngarde, 
God is Love.” Her old-fashioned pronunciation confused me, ] 
suppose, for I clamoured to know who was Gordie. She bade 
me hush, so it wasn’t for years that I learned what the dear 
woman had been talking about. 

The garden where that crab-tree stood was not the Manor 
garden (which is Mother’s people’s place), but it was beautiful, 
too, away in the West Country, and when I’ve done with apples 
I’d like to tell about it. But I haven’t nearvly done with apples ; 
I got put off by those crabs. ‘ John Downie ” has set splendidly 
this year; there are four of him, and he colours like the Coster 
plum, which marks the close of the London season, only he has 
a blue-purple bloom as well that makes you think he is something 
made of wax or soap for an exhibition. 
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T was remarked in the last article that Sir Robert Cecil, the 
builder of Hatfie'd, did not live to witness the completion 
of his work. He was looking on, peopling his new house 
in imagination with the friends of his choice, and welcoming 
the Royal and the great at his portals, when Death touched 

him on the shoulder, and it was his son, William Cecil, Earl of 

Salisbury, who saw the full rounding of his hopes. How the 
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house was built has been related, and what is its architectu: 
character has been described. 





We have also glanced at ‘is 


internal distinctions, and suggested how rich and _ beauti 1 


they are. 


Hatfield House belongs to that period of our history 


which the full sunlight was welcomed into English abod: s. 
The great windows bes eak the new spirit in the land. 1T e 
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older Englishman had liy d 
more retired. The necessities >f 
defence, the need of sett! 
a strong barrier against te 
unwelcome stranger, the pi )- 
tection of moat and wall, tie 
narrow loopholes, the stee»- 
angled embrasures, tle 
machicolated gateway = and 
portcullis, had all given a 
somewhat forbidding aspect io 
the medieval mansion. It wis 
grand and imposing in its 
strength, and within was as 
beautiful as the old worker could 
make it, with carvings, tapes- 
tries, and hangings. Where 
that old worker excelled was 
in lavishing his reverent skill 
upon some tabernacle in stone, 
and, when he depicted the 
human form, it was as an 
angel hymning the celestial 
praises, or a saint with up- 
raised eyes, or a mail-clad 
warrior sleeping his last sleep 
undisturbed. There failed in 
the house of his creation the 
more ample charm that came 
with Renaissance and Tudor 
days, as we see it exemplified 
at Hatfield. It was not only 
that the times were more 
settled. The vast movement 
of thought, the restless spirit 
of enquiry, which gave us thie 
art of printing, and sent men 
out to explore and evangelise, 
or it might be to pillage the 
world, broke down many an 
old ideal. Austerity had 
vanished from palace and city. 
Dante, outcast and an exie 
from his beloved Florence, 
was the type of what had 
gone, and Petrarch and 
Boccaccio were the exemplars 
of the neo- Paganism which hid 
come. 

All which may seem 
have little relationship to H: 
field House, but the relationsh p 
was intimate none the le 
Without the interchange { 
thought between Italy and t 
rest of the world, we shou 
not have found the featu 
that distinguish the Marqui 
of Salisbury’s noble aboc 
The influence of the Itali: 
Renaissance is found the: 
mostly externally in tl 
southern fagade, but in tl! 
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chimney-pieces and pilasters within a classic character is given end of the gallery, and is a superp apartment, 59ft. by 27!t., 
to the work also. ‘The state rooms are, indeed, magnificent very lofty, gorgeous in carving, gold, and colour, and lighted by 
and imposing, and have probably no rivals in the land. three tall Lay windows. The great feature of the chamber 
The marble hall is very splendid. Spacious and lofty, it has is the grand chimney-piece, which is 12ft. wide, and of coloured 
a great coved and enriched ceiling, divided into panels by marbles, the supports being Doric columns of black marble. 
elaborately-worked ribs, and adorned with the heads of the 3etween two such columns, and. in a round-arched niche in 
Cesars, and with much labour of the brush. The noble the second tier, stands a life-size bronze statue of James I. in 
chamber is amply lighted by a great oriel at the upper end, royal robes. Here are silver dogs for the fire, richly worked 
and by three fine windows on the south side. At the lower panelling, and a glorious ceiling. The family portraits are 
end is a glorious carved screen, massive in its character, and extremely interesting and of great merit, and a fine portrait 
extremely rich in its work. The features are such as specially of the German Emperor in naval uniform is a comparatively 
characterise Elizabethan art, and the panels and _ strap-like recent addition, presented by the Emperor to the Marque-s 
patterns, and the enrichments of pillars, brackets, and finals, of Salisbury. 

are extremely good. The doorway in the middle of the screen __ At the west end of the Long Gallery, corresponding wi h 
is of particularly excellent work. The walls are wainscoted King James’s room, is the library, which is a very fine chambcr, 
with oak, and there is a very fine gallery on the east side, with famous for its printed and manuscript treasures. Thee 
the Cecil arms boldly carved. Here the minstrels assembled to is a glorious collection of printed books. The manuscripts a-e 
discourse sweet music to the guests gathered below. War-worn extremely interesting, and many are choice in their illuminatio 
flags hang from the gallery, with their touch of human and while the historical papers and letters constitute a mass >f 
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f national interest, some of them being reiics of the great war and documents of the utmost importance for the history of the 
i of the Grande Armée. reign of James I. The letters of the Cecils, extending fro 
iM The marble hall leads to the grand staircase, with its Henry VIII. to James, number upwards of 13,000, and Lo 
Hi massive carved balusters, its naked figures, its heraldic lions, Burghley’s Diary is one of the principal treasures. T 
" its splendid carvings and interesting pictures, which has already Marquess of Salisbury rightly values this priceless collectio 
i been described and amply illustrated. The staircase brings us which is carefully arranged, classified, and catalogued. 
to the Long Gallery, that characteristic apartment generally Below the Long Gallery is the great armoury, whi 
found in the great houses of the time, wherein the gallant has been illustrated and described, It contains ma 
gentlemen and gay ladies of Elizabethan society walked through interesting Spanish relics and objects from the wreck of t 
the stately minuet and enjoyed many diversions of the times. Armada thrown on shore and sent as trophies to Burghley | 
The Long Gallery at Hatfield is of unusual proportions, being Elizabeth. Space is wanting, however, to describe all the fi 
163ft. long by 2oft. wide and 16ft. high. Fluted Ionic pillars portions in Hatfield House. The summer dining-room 
divided it into three sections, and the magnificent carved panelling under King James’s room, and there is a winter dining-ro 
is enframed between pilasters of the same, while the two grand containing many curious and valuable pictures. The drawit 
if fireplaces, with overhanging mantels, are notable architectural room is indeed beautiful and lightsome, and the cha; 
works, executed in lovely materials, the marbles being richly contains King James’s organ ina very richcase. The whole of t 
inlaid. The gallery has a flat fret ceiling of very complex ground floor of the east wing is occupied by private apartmen 
pattern, and the floor is of dark oak. The furniture here is The portraits and pictures are of the utmost interest and vali 
all very good and quite typical of the time, without a single and include two of Mary Queen of Scots, and not less than fi 
jarring note. of Elizabeth, including the famous half-length by Zucchero, 





King James’s room, or the Great Chamber, is at the east which she is represented in a remarkable jewelled headdress, a 
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a marvellous yellow gown, embroidered with mouths, eyes, and surveyed. Bacon had said that “ without a garden, buildings 
ears, and having a serpent on her sleeve. There are also fine and palaces are but gross handiworks,” and Cecil, who was 
portraits of James I. by Mytens, of the Duke of Suffolk, father of Bacon’s kinsman, devoted himself unremittingly to beautifying the 
Lady Jane Grey, of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, of surroundings of his house. His chief gardeners were Montagy 
William III. by Kneller, and many more. The Cecil portraits Jennings and John ‘Tradescant, afterwards horticulturist 
include Thomas, Earl of Exeter, and his half-brother Robert, Charles I., and father of the more famous Tradescant \ 
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Ear] of Salisbury, from whom sprang the two great Cecil houses. founded the Tradescant or Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. T! 
James, first Marquess of Salisbury, is by Beechey, and Mary, the levels and terraces at Hatfield were carefully laid out, and, throug 
first Marchioness, whose sad death through fire has been the wife of the French Ambassador, Cecil procured 20,00 
mentioned, is a charming whole length, with a garden _back- vines for £50, and expected 10,000 more, while the French Quee: 
ground, by Reynolds. sent him 500 other fruit trees, with men to see to the planting « 

The mention of a garden reminds us that from the windows them, and his friends presented to him nectarines, peaches 
of these splendid chambers many delightful garden scenes are cherry trees, and vines from their own gardens. Evelyn, wh 
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visited’ Lord Salisbury in March, 1643, thought ‘“ the most 
considerable rarity besides the house (inferior to few in England 
for its architecture) was the garden and vineyard, rarely well 
watered and planted”; and Pepys, who visited at Hatfield 
several times, was also delighted, ‘‘ above all with the gardens, 
cach as I never saw in all my life; nor so good flowers, nor so 
«reat gooseberries, as big as nutmegs.” Hatfield has also a 

mous park, with grand trees, like the Lion Oak, 3oft. in girth, 
aid Queen Elizabeth’s Oak, as well as many noble trees in the 
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when news was brought of Mary’s death, and in the library is 
kept the broad-brimmed hat she wore when she received the 
message. 

The surroundings of Hatfield House have, however, been 
fully described in Country Lire. We are now concerned 
mostly with its interior, and, where description fails, the illustra- 
tions will reveal how truly splendid that interior is. Hatfield is 
one of the greatest houses in the land, and the Marquess of 
Salisbury has delighted in bringing it to the state of perfection 
in which it is now preserved. 











avenues. ‘Tradition says that Elizabeth sat beneath her oak 
d \ 
KATE RICHARDS’S NIECE. 
By EVELYN E. RYND. 
«“ ATE RICHARDS'’S niece came home three days she said. 


ago,’ said my landlady. ‘ There’ll be trouble.” 

‘‘Did she?” said I from the window. ‘* Who 

is she?” 

Kate Richards herself, the taciturn, plain-featured 
wie of Richards, the cowman, is well known to me, but I had 
ne er heard of a niece. 

“‘She’s not Kate Richards’s niece,” replied my landlady 
shortly, ana departed. In a few minutes she returned with the 
usval glass dish full of the usual cream. 

‘It would be a better business if she were,’ 
an. departed again, this time finally. 

She has none of the characteristics of a gossip. She tells 
me all I ought to know, and a good deal I ought not, with the 
sternest countenance, and in very few words. 

Kirstie the Airedale immediately dropped from the 
window sill, whence, with anticipatory mobile nostril, she had 
been scrutinising the tracks left on the dewy grass by the 
creatures that had been afoot during the night, and rushed to 
welcome the breakfast with a superfluity of impassioned 
emotion, but I did not at once follow her example. 

The beeches were gleaming in the autumn mists of the 
combe that morning like sacrificial fires amid their smoke. A 
single stone pine, halfway up the steep slope that fell straight to 
the valley from the lawn before the window, lifted a dark head 
against a cloudiess sky, and showed a rose-tinged stem in the 
drifting edge of the white sea which just reached its level. In 
that sea the lines of the sunlit hill backs across the valiey 
folded in and out for miles like twisting snakes. 

The drip of the dawn was still sounding in every corner, 
and hanging on every frond, when Kirstie and I went down the 
steep deep lane to the deeper meeting-place of three converging 
combes, where lies Deepleigh-on-the-Ford. Three lanes drop 
thither, also, from the far Barnstaple, Combe Martin, and Lynton 
highways—three beferned lanes as old, as wet, as winding, as 
any in North Devon. They bring no cyclist or char-a-banc to 
the loneliness of Deepleigh. 

It is a place of many 
waters. The hum of the con- 
versation of a great company 
of streams rises into the air day 
and night on every hand, and 
every pendant leaf on the walls 
of the lanes serves the same 
purpose to the fields behind 
them as the chip to the sugar- 
maple. The moisture runs off 
itin a slow continuous gather 
and fall. Wherever the sand- 
stoue thrusts a bared shoulder 
out of the earth, or shows a 
ruddy face beneath a hanging 
brow of turf and tree, there 
the down - streaming water, 
having nothing to drip from, 
sheets itself like a gleaming 
skin, 

A little way down we met 
Parson Oliver’s wife. She 
was bustling up the hill with 
an eager eye. When she saw 
me, she pursed up the button- 
mouth in her fat comely face. 

‘I’ve a piece of news,” 
she said. 

“T think I 
said I, 

Bitter disappointment im- 
mediately relaxed Mrs. Oliver’s 
mouth, 

“ | don’t see how voucan ” 


’ 


she remarked, 


know it; 


G. Bird, 


‘“‘T only heard it yesterday myself, and it’s the very 
last thing I should have believed possible.” 

‘‘ Well, but I believe I do, nevertheless,” I replied. 
Richards’s niece has come home.” 

Mrs. Oliver immediately repursed her mouth. 

‘Kate Richards’s niece!’ she ejaculated with emphasis. 
‘Home! Of course, it is right to put it so. But e 

It was clear I did not knowall. She folded her hands with 
the prim air of one who could speak to some purpose, and she 
would. 

“Not that she is Kate’s niece, of course,’’ I added, inci- 
dentally, and the cup was dashed once more from Mrs. Oliver's 
lips. There was a gloomy pause. 

‘‘ Beauty is no use whatever to a girl in that station of life,”’ 
she remarked bitterly. ‘* Very much the contrary. And so | 
shall tell her.” 

‘* But where will be the good of that ?”’ said I, meditatively. 
“ She can’t be born again.” 

“As a clergyman’s wife, I disapprove of the quoting of 
Scripture,” said Mrs. Oliver. ‘ Besides, we are called upon to do 
our best, and leave the rest. Consequences are not in our hands.”’ 

‘Is she so very pretty ?”’ I asked. 

‘Harry Petherick is engaged to my housemaid Jane!” 
replied Mrs. Oliver with dignity. 

«And a good worthy lump she is,” said I, approvingly. 

‘«‘ And the whole thing is a scandal which must be stopped,” 
continued Mrs. Oliver. ‘‘ Of course, we all know These 
things unfortunately——- Evil does exist o- 

She filled in the sentences with sighs. 

‘But the girl must leave the place at once. Kate should 
have managed more carefully. I shall see her this afternoon, 
and I shall insist. I shall say, Kate—I shall say, it is not only 
as a clergyman’s wife, but because of your having been so long 
a servant of my husband’s family. I insist.” 

She departed, treading firmly. 

Some way further down, close to his own gates, I saw 


“ Kate 
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Parson Oliver running up the hill. His leggings and his old 
shooting-coat were thick with clay; his older wideawake was 
thrust at the back of his curly head; his handsome, lean, lawless 
young face was flushed with exercise. He had been labouring 
in his fields. He swung in at the gate before I reached it. 

These Olivers have squired and shepherded Deepleigh for 
generations, and they are the only gentlefolk in the place. All 
the land upon which it stands belongs to them, and from their 
wild doings and wilder fates many of the local woods and lanes 
have taken their strangenames. The present Parson Oliver is as 
his forbears were, does as they did, lives as they lived, and his 
people take his oaths and his texts in much the same spirit as 
their forbears took those of former Olivers. 

There will still be Olivers of Deepleigh when this man is 
gone, for little sons with the lovely oval Oliver faces and the 
ready Oliver fists fight and play in the gardens under the old 
rookeries. My landlady, who is not a Devon woman, was 
companion-housekeeper to old Mrs. Oliver for many years. 
The grey house where I lodge was built as a dower-house by 
the Parson Oliver of a century before, and it holds some 
of the family portraits and china for which no room could be 
found in the Rectory when the last dowager died. 

I went on down the lane, and in the gardens of the first 
cottages I passed three gossips were foregathering. On the 
faces of the two old women virtuous indignation fought with a 
delighted interest; the old man sat lost in heavy contemplation 
of some absorbing situation. 

I came down into the heart oi the village, and as I turned 
the last sharp wind I saw a group before me. 

Deepleigh has the charm not only of irregular roofs, but 
irregular foundations. You go up five steps and a rising path 
to one cottage, and step down three from the road to the stone- 
flagged floor of another. On a raised pathway, before two of 
the higher cottages, was Harry Petherick, leaning, with a rather 
vacuous smile, over the fence that in winter keeps people from 
being swept away by the stream that in summer checks at 
pebbles, and can hardly raise a current at the further end of a 
puddle. His mother stood by him. Her hands were also on 
the rail, and her thin, curious face was bent on the girl in the 
road below. 

As I came down the opposite lane, I saw a fourth person 
completing the scene, unobserved by the others. I saw the 
craning white face of Kate Richards gazing after her niece from 
the garden of her cottage above the cross-roads. 

The group broke up as 1 drew near. Harry’s mother 





G. Bird. A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


started, and, catching at her water-jar, hurried away down the 
path. Harry lifted himself, with a changed countenance anda 
creeping flush, and, alter a moment’s hesitation, followed her 
slowly. Kate's niece crossed the stream, and pursued her way 
towards me. As we passed, we glanced at each other, and 
exchanged the customary ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

Two thoughts immediately struck me. The first was 
that such a head and such a carriage were gifts that_in no 
conceivable circumstances could be of any desirable use to a 
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girl of her class, for to be a type that only eyes in the class 
above one’s own can adequately appreciate is a misfortune, pure 
and simple. 

The second thought followed it closely. I had seen her 
before. She was like someone I knew. 

I began to ascend the opposite rise, ‘and passed Kate's 
cottage. She still stood there, like one lost in memories, and 
her face was a strange study of bewilderment, fear, dismay, 
and pride. I said “‘ Good-morning”’ to her as I passed, but she 
did not answer me. Inside the cottage a child was crying 
bitterly. It was the youngest of the family Kate had borne 
her husband. But Kate was gazing after another child. 

Kirstie and I went on our way, and making our usu«l 
round, came home by a wide lane that runs along tle 
broad top of a hill-ridge. Wet leaf gold of beechen hedge 
silver of dew on wide turf borders, an open heaven and blowi 
winds, make this lane very different from those others that, grec 
and secret, curl into the dripping heart of the combes. Tle 
beech hedges are thick with five years’ growth, and in autumn 
they stand like lines of flame. Below them, out of the soft da: i 
mould in which they are set, the coarser ferns hold hu;e 
dewy fronds, untouched by autumn, vividly green with moistu \ 
sucked from the strong dark narrow brooks that wind silent y 
over their feet. 

Wherever a gate makes a gap in the hedge on the le 
there burst on the eye the valleys and hills rolling away to 
far-off V-shaped break in the coast. On that break rushes the 
surprising glitter of the sea, and in it lies Combe Martin, tin 
gleaming, distant. Far inland yourself, you may watch is 
fishing-boats set sail into the west, or see them running hon 
up channel before the wind, with Lundy Island and the Wel: 
Coast like solitary clouds on the horizon. Hawks hover ovr 
the valleys, magpies make a startling chequer in the red-go 
hedges. The silence is absolute, save for the sound of the wate 
courses far and near. 

Where the lane drops valieywards again stands the olde 
cottage belonging to Deepleigh. It is tucked under the side 
the hill, in a still older quarry, long disused. The sandsto: 
glows beside it; it lifts its thatched roof against a glory 
gorse and bramble, and round its latticed panes the old ivy 
gleams and taps. 

Here Mrs. Oliver’s housemaid’s mother lives. I wondered 
how Jane had got leave of absence at such an untimely hour, but 
there she stood with her mother outside the gate. There was a 
tragic, anxious awkwardness about their figures. We saw them 
from above, and Kirstie and | 
turned home another way. 

Directly the lights are lit, 
and the curtains drawn across 
the windows’ whence - she 
guards the garden when in- 
doors, Kirstie is seized with 
an anguished conviction that 
rabbits, weasels, moles, cats, 
and other illegal creatures that 
one may hunt for hours in 
daylight and never see the 
tails of, take advantage of ler 
enforced absence to dance in 
derisive hundreds by moon 
light on the lawn. When this 
embittering and exciting con- 
ception refuses to yield even to 
the firmest representations, | 
am obliged to take her out: 
otherwise, she would hunt all 
night in her dreams—and sl: 
sleeps on my bed. 

Thus it came about th 
I went forth again late th 
evening. Directly I opened thie 
front door, Kirstie shot silent!y 
from my side like an arr 
from the bow, and 1 walk: 
out alone. On the horizon hu 
the full harvest moon, solen 
and stupeudous. It was ha 
to believe she was the sai 
moon that last winter h: 

Cepyright hurried night after night acro s 

the combes, a slip of th 

lost light among the driving storms. To-night there was nt 
a breeze astir. 

Near by a stream talked softly, descending into the da 
ness; across the valley another sent up a louder rush of sou 
The white owl that hunts nightly in the woods round the Rect: 
below kooted suddenly aloud. I saw him curve across t 
gleaming, half-hidden roofs, and drop into the further tree-tops 

Suddenly Kirstie came back to me out of the night, a 
paused, growling softly ; I knew her sharp ears had caught so1 
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unusual sound; the next moment I caught it also. Two lowered 
human voices, talking together in earnest discussion, were passing 
down the lane by the garden. Kirstie and I listened. Then, 
somewhat to my surprise, she dropped her nose, and departed to 
ber hunting. | walked slowly across the soft, wet lawn, and, stand- 
ing among the trees, looked down. Night has no darker aisles 
than those deep lanes, and the blackness below me was impene- 
trable. The voices had just passed, but their low, earnest tones 
returned on the quiet air. Further down, two gates let a broad bar 
of moonlight across the road. I waited. After a moment the 
figures of Parson Oliver and Kate Richards crossed the light, 
and disappeared beyond.  Kirstie’s acquiescing silence was 
explained; but nothing else was so. 

The next day Kirstie and I departed for a week’s tramp 
through North Devon before the autuinn pause should come 
to an end. Just outside Deepleigh we met Mrs. Oliver, and 
stopped to explain our knapsacks and to say farewell. But for 
once Mrs. Oliver failed to express her disapproving amazement 
that anyone who could sit ina dry house, of which the sanitary 
history was fully known, should prefer to walk for days through 
damp places, and sleep at nights in totally uncertified inns. Her 
mind was full of other things. 

** T’ve seen Kate!” she said, solemnly. 

‘«« And is her niece going?” I asked. 

‘“‘T insisted!” replied Mrs. Oliver. ‘‘1 gave her no choice. 
I insisted. ‘Kate,’ I said, ‘I have a right to insist. Kate,’ I 
said, ‘I do not doubt you have repented, and I| will ask no 
particulars; but she should never have come here. Harry 
Petherick is engaged to my housemaid Jane, and this girl cannot 
be flaunted in the face of the whole village,’ I said. Kate 
behaved very oddly. She sat and stared at me without a word, 
and she’s always been such a respectful woman. ‘ This 
cannot be, Kate,’ I said.” 

‘“« And will she go, do you think?” I asked. 

‘“‘T certainly expect her todo so. I certainly expect to see 
my wishes respected in my own parish. I shall be not only 
surprised, but annoyed, if she does not.” 

We had gone some way from each other, when suddenly 
Mrs. Oliver turned and shrieked, ‘“‘ Stop!” I stopped accordingly. 

‘“*T saw a likeness to someone,” she cried. 

‘“*So did I,” 1 called back. 

“1 can’t think who it is!” shrieked Mrs. Oliver. 

“No more can I,” I shouted back. 

“Tt evades me,” called Mrs. Oliver, with an enquiring air. 

“So it does me,” I returned, and we pursued our 
respective ways. 


The morning after my return, my landlady brought in 
the news with the breakfast, and delivered both in the same 
terse, snatchy manner. 

‘‘Harry Petherick was in church with Jane last night,” 
she said. 

“Tam so glad!” I replied. 

‘So was Jane,” said my landlady. ‘And Kate Richards’s 
niece is gone.” 
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‘* For good ?” 

‘© A girl like that goes no- 
where for good. She had no 
right to come here, as_ well 
Kate knew. It was agreed she 
shouldn't. Still, it’s only fair 
to say Kate hadn’t much 
chance of stopping her. She 
came by telegram.” 

The remark needed no 
explanation. We are eight 
miles from a telegraph office, 
and telegrams are delivered 
from six to twenty-four hours 
after arrival, according to 
the chances of ‘a_ cart 
going Deepleigh way ” coming 
along. 

‘* Not that she was Kate’s 
niece,’ added my landlady. 

‘© Well, who was she ?”’ I 
asked at last outright. 

My landlady pointed 
significantly to the wall. Set 
in a worn old trame, painted 
by an unskilled hand that yet 
had caught something of the 
erace of the little head, and 
the shy wild sweetness of the 
eyes, Kate Richards’s niece 
smiled down at me. 

“That was a famous Miss 
Oliver of a hundred years 
back,” said my landlady. 

“Fle was John Oliver, 
Parson's eldest brother, and the wildest of them all, and 
the handsomest. He fell off his horse and broke his neck the 
day before old Parson’s funeral, while his father lay dead in 
the house. He was drunk. All Deepleigh knew he married 
Kate Richards in Barnstaple the year she came here as his 
mother’s maid when he was still half a boy. But the family 
didn’t know it for years, and his father never did.” 

* Does Mrs. Oliver know it?” I asked. 

‘** She’s the only one in Deepleigh that doesn’t. Nor any 
need. A farmer’s daughter no Oliver should have looked at.” 

‘* But why shouldn’t she know ?”’ said I. 

‘““Who pours water into a sieve?’’ said my landlady. 
“There’s good reason why she shouldn't. It’s all over and 
forgotten now, and least said, soonest mended. But if Mrs. 
Oliver knew, there are others who would know too, in just that 
length of time it would take her to reach their doors.” 

‘¢Others that matter?” I asked. 

“Others that matter,” said my landlady, shortly, and 
departed. 


The other day I was in the old brown Deepleigh church, 
which stands some way from the village, in a turfed and sheltered 
corner of its own. [ts gargoyles, worn with the storms of 
hundreds of Devon winters, grin down on the tombs of the 
Olivers. John Oliver lies there, too, and in the old books, which 
are open to the inspection of anyone who cares to get the key 
of the great west door from the neighbouring cottage, is the 
entry of the marriage of a John Oliver. 

The name that stands against his is not that of Kate 
Richards. 


A FAREWELL. 


NCE upon a time, for the sake of making a story, I 
imagined an old man who lived among flowers and 
had the simple heart of a child. For the sake of 
the story I killed him, making him die suddenly in 
the midst of the work he loved. Later, I was given 

the address of someone living in the very country where my 
story was placed, who, it was said, would send me wonderful 
boxes of flowers for a very small sum. I made the experiment, 
and over the first box, which came just before the New Year, 
somebody said that she had never in all her life until now had 
too many flowers. Since then I have been in constant com- 
munication with him, and there lies on my table (which only gets 
cleared at long intervals) the letter he wrote a month or two ago 
to announce that the daffodils were over, and that for the present 
he would not be able to send me any more. He never will send 
me any more. He rose at daylight the other day, and went 
downstairs and ‘prepared himself some nourishment,” as the 
local paper has it. Translated into prose that means, I venture 
to guess, that he mace himself a cup of lea. He drank it, and 
was going out of doors, when he fell and was dead. To nie it is 
as if he had died twice over. I read that he was buried with 
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every token of respect, that there were sympathetic letters from 
persons of importance, and that there was a funeral sermon in 
the little chapel which he had attended on almost every Sunday 


during the seventy years of his life. 


Iam 


not surprised to learn 


that “he had a way with horses and cattle,” and that the know- 
ledge he possessed was always at the disposal of his neighbours. 
I had always known that to those who were sick or in trouble he 


would be very kind. 


But the letters he wrote me, apologising 


for the fact that the season was bad and prices high, or saying 


Rare. 
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that daffodils were so numerous that it hardly paid to send them 
to the market, had given me a more intimate knowledge than 


this. 


might be, and had presently found him. 


By some strange chance I had imagined that such a man 


I am glad that he, 


like the gardener in my story, died in a moment, without 
I like to thimk that he had his hand 


the ordeal of illness. 


on the latch when 


death 


came, 


that he heard the lark 


singing, and in his heart was thanking God for yet another 


beautiful day. 


g Oe Dae 


RARE & BEAUTIFUL RHODODENDRONS. 


HODODENDRONS 
are known to many, 
alas! by a few 
varieties so repeated 
in gardens that he 

who knows not the great 
wealth available is likely to 
regard this famous group of 
evergreens as wating in 
interest through sameness in 
growth and colouring. These 
are not conventional notes, but 
concern several beautiful 
hybrids little known to the 
planter of gardens. The 
illustrations show the effect of 
big bushes laden with flowers 
and a garden where the 
shrubs are quite happy is the 
place to try some of the lovely 
hybrids that have been raised 
during recent years. The 
writer has for many years past 
taken notes of the species and 
hybrids in the collection 
at Kew, and the following 
are amongst some of the more 
interesting crosses, ail good 
garden shrubs, with beautiful 
flower colouring. 

It will probably sui prise 
readers of Country LIFE to 
know that R. Thomsoni, the 
deep blood-red-flowered rhodo- 
dendron of the Himalayas, is 
hardy in the Thames Valley, 
but the waxy flowers 
unfortunately appear so early 
that frosts generally spoil their 
beauty. Where, however, they 
escape, it is a delightful bush, 
growing from 6ft. to roft. in 
height, and with the loose 
trusses of intense colouring 
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appearing above the deep green leaves. An enthusiastic raiser of 
rhododendrons, Mr. Luscombe, crossed this Himalayan shrub 


with a_sweet- 
smelling Chinese 
species called 
Fortunei, and the 
result was a 
beautiful hybrid 
named appropri- 
ately Luscombei. 

R. Luscombet 
is certainly a 
hybrid to add to 
the rhododendron 
collection, and 
there are many 
gardens in which 
it will succeed 
admirably. The 
writer spent a 
pleasant hour a 
tew weeks ago 
in the American 
garden of Mr. 
Leney, at Salt- 
wood, near 
Hythe, where 
rhododendrons in 
particular made 
banks of colour, 


and the azaleas Casing 


RHODODENDROAS 


sce," 


we know as belonging to the 
greenhouse were in full bloom 
without the slightest protectio 

Here such hybrids as_ th 

would be quite happy. This 
rhododendron or ‘* American ’ 
garden is in a leafy dell ne 
the sea, exactly the spot { 
the shrubs, which flower < 
early that some natural shelter 
is desirable. The rhododendro 
dell at Kew is also a tri 

dell, and this hint may | 

useful to those who are con- 
templating such an addition t» 
their pleasure grounds. Ths 
is somewhat of a digression. 


The cross which gave Lu:- 
combei to the world w: 


made thirty years ago, ar 
the plants have now attain: 
their full dimensions, tl 
largest specimen at Kew bein 
8ft. high and the same through. 
The flowers are quite waxy, 
reminding one of those of I. 
Thomsoni, tubular in form, 3in. 
wide at the mouth, and rich 
rose-red incolour. It is one of 
the most beautiful -of all the 
hybrids. 

R. Francis Thistleton-Dyer 
claims much the same parent- 
age, and was, we_ believe, 
raised at Kew, being named 
after the present director. The 
flowers are deep rose in colour, 
darker at the base of the 
tube. 

R. Shilsoni.—This is a 
hybrid for dwellers in sunny 
Devon and Cornwall to 
establish in their gardens. It 
was raised by Mr. Shilson, who 


a wm 


has done much to improve the race of hybrids, those with tender 
parentage in narticular. R.Thomsoni is again one of the parents 
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and R. barbatum 
the other, and, as 
is so often the 
case, the hybrid 
possesses the 
finest attributes 
of both species. 
The flowers are 
quite fleshy, but 
without a trace 
of coarseness-— a 
rhododendron 
worthy of a cold 
house, where the 
climate is 
uncertain. in 
Cornwall it is a 
complete success 
in the open a 

but this is a 
county of tender 
shrubs.) and 
plants tht 
utterly refuse .o 
live in cold:r 


counties. 

iis A ee 38 
Brilliant.—One 
moist May 
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evening the writer was walking in 
the rhododendron dell at Kew and 
saw a shrub covered with flowers of 
a remarkable scarlet shade, brilliant 
but not garish, a good colour, free 
rom purple, magenta, or any of those 
inpleasant tones which make a shrub 
unsightly when the flowers have lost 
treir freshness. This was raised by 
Mir. Waterer, and R. Thomsoni is 
pertly responsible for its production. 
I: is of dwarf and bushy growth, 
flowers with wonderful profusion, and 
stould become popular with all who 
clerish a free-flowering shrub of an 
unusually dashing colour. 

R. Kewense.—This lovely rhododen- 
dion is one of the most valuable plants 
raised in the Royal Gardens. Strangely 
er ugh, fourteen years elapsed before 
he flowers appeared, but the bush is 
now never without a wealth of blossom 
arnually, and when in full beauty 
atracts much notice from passers-by. 
Tie shrub is of spreading growth and 
6ft. to 8ft. high, with flowers of a 
charming tint, like the shading on the 
petal of a tea rose—a soft delicious pink, 
which, as the flowers age, changes to 
wiite, and they are delicately fragrant. 
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Those who are without 


th:s hybrid in their collections should make this addition. 


Rs PUae 
Peavl.—We 
well remember 
this beautiful 
rhododendron 
when shown at 
one of the 
meetings of the 
Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 
It is happily 
named; the big, 
almost _ fragile 
flowers are 
like pink pearls, 
and the plant is 
quite hardy, at 
least at Kew. 
One who knows 
rhododendrons 
well writes as 
follows about 
this hybrid: 
“This is with- 
out doubt one 
of the finest 
rhododendrons = Copyright 
ever raised. 


BATHING POOL AT HAMSTEAD PARK. 


Although of recent introduction it is in many gardens. The 
truss is very large, well-formed, and the flowers of a delicate 
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shade of pink, whilst individually they are often 4in. to 5in. 


across. 





this variety should make its acquaintance. 


It is perfectly hardy, and has been shown on many 


occasions of late, 
a fine group of 
it being exhibited 
by the raiser 
(Mr. John 
Waterer of 
Bagshot) at the 
recent Temple 
Show.” Another 
new variety of 
great promise 
raised by the 
raisers of Pink 
Pearl is Mrs. E. 
C.Stirling. The 
flowers are large 
and of peculiar 
shape, the petals 
being wide apart 
and mach 
narrower than 
in Pink Pearl, 
and their colour 
is rosy lilac. 

R.  Smithi 
aureum.—Rhodo- 
dendron lovers 
who do not know 
Its colouring is 
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unusual and very beautiful, and, although it is said to have been 
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exhibited in 1841, we have seen few 
examples in English gardens. It is 
a dwarf, spreading shrub, but when in 
flower gives one the impression that it 
is quite compact, for the happy reason 
that the trusses are somewhat formal 
in outline and so smother the shrub 
that it is heaped over with blossom of 
a soft and pure apricot shade. _ No 
rhododendron is like it in colour— 
a lovely self shade, quite distinct, 
and suggesting that raisers might use 
this flower as a parent to produce a 
new and welcome race. 

These notes we hope will bring 
into greater prominence a few hybrids 
of wonderful beauty at present confined 
to a few southern gardens and botanical 
collections. The great rhododendron 
family has been entirely changed during 
the past few years, and hybridists are 
at work striving to get increased variety 
in colouring and in growth. Wecherish 
the rhododendrons of many an English 
park and garden, the album elegans, 
Queen, Sapho, and others too numerous 
to mention here, but we also hope 
that such kinds as Pink Pearl and 
Kewense will be represented in other 
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colours and combining all the virtues of 
this delightful race. 

Raisers must, however, seek for 
complete hardiness. Tender hybrids 
and varieties may satisfy the happy 
possessor of a rhododendron garden 
in Devonshire or Cornwall, but not in 
Yorkshire or even in Middlesex. 
Testing rare shrubs out of doors is an 
expensive luxury, and although such 
hybrids as Pink Pearl are frequently 
described as perfectly hardy, we should 
not care to plant it in any Northern 
garden, even in a dell. Its origin is 
sufficient to make one seriously doubt 
its frost-resisting powers when a very 
severe winter arrives to put these 
powers to the test. 

The rhododendron, as our _illus- 
trations depict, is a glorious shrub. It 
makes hills of colour in the early days 
of June, and is evergreen throughout 
the year, never even shedding its foliage 
to make unsightly blots in the land- 
scape; but the commoner varieties ‘ 
must not be planted to the exclusion Hadar} 
of the many beautiful hybrids to whick 
we have drawn attention in these Copyright 
notes. 

The accompanying views were taken in Hamstead 
Park, the residence of Mrs. Bishop, and the property of Lord 
Craven. The park is very beautiful, and the rhodo- 
dendrons, as one may well imagine, are a perfect revelation of 
colouring in late May and early June. Beautiful though the 
rhododendron is, it is likely to smother everything in its neigh- 
bourhood, for the good reason that the common R. ponticum is 
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as hungry and as vigorous as a privet, and frequently ovcr- 
shadows shrubs of greater interest. A garden of rhododendros 
is interesting for a few weeks in the year, but when June has 
passed the dead green leaf colouring becomes wearisome, and 
one turns to the philadelphus with its white odorous flower 
sprays, or shrubs as familiar, with a sigh of relief. 

Sometimes a variety of beautiful colour is grafted upon the 
ponticum stock with sad results. The 
stock wins, the graft dies, and the 
result is simply the ordinary purple 
flower. Rhododendrons should be 
increased by layers, and in many ot the 
best nurseries in the British Isles this 
way of increasing the shrub is practised. 
Ask, therefore, for plants upon their 
own roots, which only are satisfactory. 


FROM THE. 
. PAVILION. 


RICKET in mixed weather is always 
curious cricket, partly because one 
cannot divine all the fantasies of 
the weather, and partly because 
one is never sure how those fan- 
tasies will affect sides and _indi- 

viduals. I may have been wrong, but it seemed 
to me that in the match between Cambridge 
and the M.C.C., when the latter ran up 607 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” runs, everyone was at first quite nonplussed by 
the pace of the ground, no one having had any 
experience of fast turf during the current season 
of rain and misery. For the first half-hour 
the batsmen seemed to be a little late on the 
ball, the bowlers could not master the subile 
difference of length which was necessary for 
success, and the ball popped past the fieldsmen 
or ever they realised that it was upon them. 
Then everything straightened out, and we settled 


moderate bowling on a now easy pitch. — But 
the Cantab captain was wisely husbanding his 
better bowlers, and was at the same time trying 
to find out the man among the change bowlers 
who was more likely to’ worry the M.C.C. 
foe. It was, however, a noteworthy point tiat 
each of the three first M.C.C. batsmen score: a 
three-figure innings, and each deliberately gave 
his wicket away by reckless hitting, so that wien 
the third wicket fell at 442 not one of the 
three had been really bested. Hard as Mason, 
Burnup, and Warner hit, Trott, who came in 
later on, hit even harder, getting a tremendous 
lot of pace on the drives by which most of 
his runs were compiled. One came into “he 
pavilion, a few yards from me, which positiy ‘ly 
hummed as it dashed among the benches, w!.!le 
others banged against the fence in a way | vat 
must have made the fieldsmen rejoice (at 
they were not within range. Wilson, ‘ne 
Cambridge captain, adopted quieter meth: 's, 
however, and stayed till he had scored 14°. 4 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” number which, curiously enough, was exa: ly 


down to witness some merciless flogging of 
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equalled on the same day by a rival, and an Oxonian, Evans. This 
innings practically enabled Oxford to snatch a victory over Sussex, after the 
jatier had ‘‘ declared,” leaving their opponents a ‘‘ sett” of 391 to win, with a 
whole day in which to get the runs. Considering the ease with which runs 
are knocked up on the Brighton ground, this was a sporting declaration on the 
part of Sussex, especially as their best bowler, Tate, was not plaving; but it was 
an equally sporting win on the part of Oxford, a win for which much credit goes 
toihe Dark Blues. Surrey got a dreadful towelling from Lancashire, mainly 
due to weak bowling and a collapse of the more trusted batsmen ; but Crawford 
an Captain Bush redeemed the side, for coming together when victorv was 
impossible, the former scored 95 and the latter 111, and that after seven wickets 
had fallen. The funny part of the thing is that the two plucky players had 
apyarently taken their cue from their opponents, for with seven wickets down 
Eccles and I’Anson had got set, and stayed together till the former had scored 96 
and the latter 110, the total being that of their pair of rivals and the individual 
scores within a single run of each other. However, the big stand of the 
aucashire lads had been prefaced by a wonderfully fine innings of 165, hit up 
by Tyldesley, so that the grand total of 556—only seven men out—gave 
the Northern county an easy victory by an innings and a goodly margin 
of:uns. The result was a serious blow to Surrey, which county was at the time 
at tne head of the list. 

Similar things, however, were going on elsewhere ; to the Sussex-Oxford 
occurrence allusion has been made, but London County was busy at the same 
tine ‘*taking it out of” Derbyshire. | The county had set the club 260 runs to 
wi; it ‘*outed” Grace and Murdoch in the first two overs, and with four 
wic sets down for 50 there was, apparently, only one in it. As it turned out, 
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that one was really out of it, for C. J. B. Wood and Board got going, and 
knecked off all the runs that were required without assistance from the rest of 
the side, Wood’s share being 124 and Board’s g§ It is curious that in three 
matches three such long stands should be made, in each of which one of the 
partners scored three figures and another got well into the nineties. Other 
makers of 90 or more, who failed to reach 100, were Fry for Sussex v. Oxford, 
and R. T. Crawford, brother of the Surrey player, against the Australians. 
Without having investigated the matter closely, I fancy that ninety or ninety- 
something has been an unusually fashionable score this year. Another curious 
match was the one played by the Australians at Bradford, where a match was 
extemporised owing to the lamentable postponement of the Coronation and its 
festivicies, the Colonials having just wreaked a handsome vengeance on Yorkshire. 
The scratch side was dignified by the imposing title of ** An Eleven of England,” 
and if a heavy stress be laid on the ‘* An,” it may be allowed to pass, though 
W. G. Quaife alone has any claim to international honours. However, the 
scratch side played up gallantly, and had not Trumper (113) and Duff (182) 
been in wonderful form it might have gone near to winning the match, especially 
as Noble’s contribution was a brace of singles and Darling’s a brace of ‘* ducks” ! 
It was less surprising that Trumper and Duff should get runs than that many 
others did not, but their failure must be attributed to the clever bowling of 
Knutton, who has appeared, and failed, for Warwickshire, but whose delivery is 
not, like Czesar’s wife, above suspicion. However, it was a big performance to 
take as many as nine wickets, and to give away but 100 runs in an innings 
of 402. The Australians won in the end by seven’ wickets, which 
was not a very remarkable performance, considering the calibre of their 
opponents. W. J. Forn. 


THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS: 


T is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and 
the postponement of the 
Coronation, grievous and 
manifold, even incalcu- 

lable, as are the losses which 
it has invoived for all classes 
of the community, has certainly 
put money into the pockets ofall 
sorts of people, some of them 
deserving, others very much 
the reverse. To the first class 
belong the authorities of the 
All - England tennis lawns 
at Wimbledon, who could not, 
in ordinary circumstances, 
have anticipated anything 
approaching to the attendance 
which was registered every day 
last week, and on the first day 
of this week when the final 
struggles were fought out. 
Also. the weather, which 
necessarily matters more than 
a little at lawn tennis, was 
very distinctly on its good Copyright 

behaviour; indeed, it seemed 

as if Miss June, having been pettish and tearful during the 
early days of her début into the society of her brother 
and sister months, had made up her mind +o atone for her 
early misconduct by one splendid and unvaried smile. 
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AN EXCITING GAME. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
What would have happened if there had been a Coronation 
and a Royal progress one does not quite know. Perhaps the 
struggles of Thursday and Friday would have been post- 
poned; but as matters went it is certain that nothing could 
have been more enjoyable than 
ns the scenes at Wimbledon last 

week. 

As for the play, it was 
superb, but just because it was 
so excellent there is room for 
doubt whether lawn tennis will 
ever again be the universally 
popular game of the country 
house which it was in the seven- 
ties and the early eighties. 
Only those who remember 
those early days can realise the 
extraordinary progress which 
has been made since a genera- 
tion has grown up which knew 
lawn tennis from its infancy. 
Yet those days of casual and 
courteous and _ wholly _ in- 
effectual play were by no 
means without their charm. 
They were days in which. the 
Public School magazines, 
always earnest in the cult. of 
cricket, preached ‘academic 
jeremiads on the nets and 
painted poles which began to 
invade the corners of the cricket 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” ground, and to threaten to 












supplant the sacred game itself in the affections of young 
England. Then, too, certain ardent youths, who formed 
themselves into a club at Oxford, and purported to represent 
the University at Sphairistike or lawn tennis, were regarded 
as presumptuous smugs of the deepest dye. We played with 
longer and lighter racquets, we served lobs to the ladies, 
and we regarded it as distinctly bad form to volley fiercely in 
mixed doubles. 
Dimly, and at a 
respectful 
distance, we 
admired and 
emulated the 
brothers  Ren- 
shaw, who would 
now in all pro- 
bability be 
hopelessly out- 
classed. It is 
written ‘in all 
probability ”’ 
because really 
nothing is so 
impossible as to 
compare the 
player of the past 
with the player 
of the present. 
Style and 


racquets have 
altered—not 
necessarily Copyright THE 


improved—but 

iawns are infinitely better than they were. It is likely that a 
generation which has grown up with lawn tennis racquets all 
round is, like that generation of English men and women which 
has been familiar with golf clubs from babyhood, better than 
that which went before. But an old stager, when he is in print 
and cannot be interfered with, may be forgiven for wasting a few 
regrets upon the happy time, gone for ever, when one could 
take one’s lawn tennis easily and carelessly. The worst of it is 
that even our games have become infected with earnestness. 
Croquet is a science, cricket a religion, and a day spent at 
Wimbledon, even before Mr. Gore, the brothers Doherty, and 
Mrs. Sterry were called upon to defend their positions, left no 
doubt that lawn 
tennis, although it 
may be a game, is 
no longer a pastime. 
Soon, indeed, there 
will be no pastimes 
left. 

Since there is, 
perhaps, less of the 
element of chance 
about lawn tennis 
than aboutany other 
games, except 
racquets and tennis 
proper, it may be 
said that the results 
of most of the 
principal events 
were foreseen with 
almost complete 
accuracy last week, 
although the finals 
were not played 
until Monday, and 
the last games of 
all not until 
Tuesday. Yet our 
artist, taking his 
photographs last 
week, had no 
difficulty in secur- 
ing these pictures 
of the players who 
eventually, after the 
long process of 
sifting and winnow- 
ing, ‘‘came out on 
top.” It was not merely a case of catching those who were then 
holders of the championships, Mr. Gore, the brothers Doherty, 
and Mrs. Sterry, but it needed little study of Mr. H. L. 
Doherty’s style to perceive that Mr. A. W. Gore, who wrested 
the championship from Mr. R. F. Doherty last year, would 
have to play very much above his known form before he could 
hope to retain the coveted honour. Mr. R. F. Doherty is, 
indeed, the ideal of a lawn tennis player, of wonderful activity, 
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and emphatically a player of an all-round game, possessed, 
too, of cool judgment and abundant staying power. Brilliant 
play availed Mr. Gore but little; he was fairly worn down 
and beaten by three sets to one, without scoring a single 
game in the last set. Then a so-called final tie between Miss 
M. Robb and Miss A. Morton entitled the former to meet the 
holder, Mrs. Sterry, in the real final for the Ladies’ Singles, aud 
Messrs. S. i, 
Smith and F, L., 
Riseley, beating 
Messrs. Hillyard 
and Cazal 
gained the richt 
to meet tie 
bt Ot. Ree rs 
Doherty in t 
final. But rea! y 
these finals, tre 
real ones, ; 
encounters of 
giants, for 
champions ad 
ex-championsé ‘e 
coupled together 
in the most 
bewildering w 
Thus combi .- 
tions of Mr. 1. 
L. Doherty ¢ 
Mrs. Sterry ‘or 
the Mixed 
Doubles, of Mrs. 
Sterry and Miss 
Morton for the Ladies’ Doubles, and of the’ brothcrs 
Doherty for the Gentlemen’s Doubles would seem almost 
invincible, but these matches were not played off at the 
moment of writing, and, even in lawn tennis, little as chai ce 
has to say in the matter, it will not quite do to write 
anticipatory reports. Let us be content, then, to say that 
never were the championship matches better ‘attended, never 
was the piay better worth watching, and never, save (or 
that sudden storm of Monday evening, were the climatic 
conditions more favourable. And the meeting has undoubtedly 
given delight to many people, not only enthusiastic tennis 
players, but those who had come up to town for the Coronation 
and found them- 

selves at a loose end. 
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POLO 
NOTES. 


HE Ranelagh 
Open Cup 
was brought 
to a_ close 
on Saturday 
last by a 
very fine game on the 
old ground. The 
management wisely 
turned a deaf ear to 
all entreaties to be 
allowed to use ths 
ground during the bad 
weather. They had their 
reward last week when 
the Open Cup was 
played off. Favoured 
by sound turf and fine 
weather we had one of 
tne best games on 
Saturday that has been 
seen this season. It is 
the peculiarity of the 
Ranelagh Open Cup 
that the holders only 
play once in the final. 
The first ties decide, 
in fact, which team shall 
challenge the holders. 
Throughout the 
whole series of matches C©”Pyright. 
one team was marked out 
as likely to become the challengers. The members were the four Old Oxonia 
Mr. Edgar Brassey, Mr. Waldorf Astor, Mr. Cecil Nickalls, and Mr. P. ' 
Nickalls. Of these, of course, the Messrs. Nickalls have established thir 
positions in first-class polo. Both Mr. Edgar Brassey and Mr. Waldorf As’ 
have only played in lesser tournaments. It was, in fact, Mr. Astor’s fi'st 
appearance in a really fast game. The two younger players are both regard d 
as showing great promise, and Mr. Astor in particular improved greatiy as ‘ ¢ 
games went on. The Oxonians began by defeating three moderate teams w 1 
more or less ease. They ended ly very nearly winning the cup from Rugby 0 


MRS. STERRY. "e.L 
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Saturday. There was an immense crowd at Ranelagh, and many of our Royal 
visitors were present. It has become quite a custom to take distinguished 
oreigners to Ranelagh on Saturday afternoons as one of the sights of London. 
Wien a great show anda first-class polo match happen to fall together, as was the 
case last Saturday, the spectacle isa glorious one. The gardens are, in hot weather, 
the one cool spot near the metropolis. The Ranelagh Horse Show is one of the best 
exhibitions of the kind near London. In this column we ane only concerned with 
the polo ponies, of which there were two strong classes, judged by Captain Renton 
and Mr. T. F. Dale. In the heavy-weight class Mr. Dudley Marjoribanks’ 
Pilcrim, a splendid type of weight-carrying pony, won the first prize. He has 
every point which should entitle a pony to distinction, and even though he ha 
Macemoiselle and Rufus to beat, he was rightly placed above them. He 
was clearly the handiest as well as the most powerful of the three. It was 
mos. satisfactory that the prize in this class, one of the blue ribands of the 
po!» showering, should once more go to a real playing pony. Rufus 
is e nice pony, but was shown too big and above himself. He wants 
a |. ile more riding school work. In the light-weights Mr. Rawlinson won 
wil. Sweetheart, a very beautiful bay pony. She pleased the judges very 
mua when ridden, and won, but by a very narrow margin, from Mr. Bell’s 
Pal seira (last year’s winner here) and Larky, the Agricultural Hall winner. 
Yh last-named is a lovely light-weight pony, and only wants time to become 
, ¢.cat winner. She lost a little to Sweetheart when stripped. Palmeira 
wa: the pony which pleased Mr. Buckmaster so much when shown last year. 
Th: se two classes were finished in time for us to cross over to the pavilion to 
see ‘he final of the cup. Rugby defended the cup with Mr. Walter Jones, 
Le:: Shrewsbury, Captain E. D. Miller, and Mr. C. D. Miller. The 
che\lengers were the Old Oxonian four already mentioned. Perhaps on paper 
the Rugby team ought to have won, but unluckily Mr. C. D. Miller was off his 
gaic. He missed a great many back-handers and dwelt very much on the 
oth rs. This gives time to a quick adversary to see where they are coming to, 
and is a fault which Captain Miller is justly rather severe on in his new edition 
of * Modern Polo.” Yet it is a failing very common to No. 4 players. 

Mr. Walter Jones and Lord Shrewsbury, however, played a capital game in 
attack, and Captain Miller was as good as ever as No. 3 ; indeed, as things were, 
but for him Rugby would have been defeated. They had a very near shave of 
losing the cup as it was. Mr, Walter Jones had recourse to Siren and his other 
famous ponies. Mr. Charles Miller rode Santa Ramona a good deal. She is 
no doubt a steady, useful, handy pony, but she is doing his play no good. She 
might, perhaps, not unprofitably be discarded for a sharper, quicker pony. 

Of course, it was a fast game—it could not well be otherwise with the ground 
and the players. I thought that Mr, P. W. Nickalls played a fine game. He 
is an excellent horseman, and can ride ponies other people cannot. With 
the experience that time brings, he may easily be a great No. 4. It is to be 
hoped that he will try and qualify for this, as ‘‘ back” players are becoming 
woelully scarce. At the close of the sixth ten the scores were four all. The 
Oxonians, who had been at a disadvantage in the early part of the game, played 
better together, and made three goals in quick succession. For a game of that 
quality extra time was necessary, but we were not kept long in suspense. Mr. 
Walter Jones passed the ball down rather neatly, and Captain Miller hit a goal 
and just saved the cup for Rugby. 

We have been so busy in London making the most of the fine weather to 
finish our tournaments, and I may note here that the Ranelagh Novices Tourna- 
ment was decided on Wednesday week. The Trekkers, Mr. E. H. Brassey 
and three rather mature novices, Captains Jenner, Schreiber, and Thynne, had 
won the cup almost from the start. The conditions of this tournament need 
overhauling, and an answer might be found to the riddle, When is a novice not 
a novice ? 

I hear that the ties of the County Cup in the South-Western District 
have been much hampered by the weather. The Cheltenham Club offered 
their ground, and Mr. McClachlan, the secretary of the local club and 
the divisional honorary secretary, planned out a week’s polo. Seven teams 
entered for the tournament and for the handicap, which was to have been 
arranged on a new principle. Each team was to have been handicapped on 
the number of goals won in the County Cup Tournament. This would have been 
an experiment, and a very interesting one, seeing that English polo needs a 
handicap sadlv. Yet the American system would not answer over here. But 
to return to the County Cup ties. Three consecutive days of rain made the 
Cheltenham ground unplayable. In the end the match was played at Cirencester, 
which has a well-drained ground, and the Blackmore Vale first team won, 
beating Cirencester I. after a game described by an eye-witness as fast and 
exciting. Both sides hit goal for goal, and at the beginning of the last ten the 
scores were three all. During the last five minutes Mr. Las Casas made two 
brilliant runs, finishing up with a goal each time, and so secured the victory for 
his side by 5 goals to 3. Blackmore Vale will thus represent the South- 
Wes‘ern District in the semi-final ties of the County Cup at Hurlingham. In 
connection with this contest it will be noted that Blackmore Vale played 
at Hurlingham against a team of that club (on Thursday, June 26th) 
selected by Mr. St. Quentin. The teams were—Blackmore Vale: Mr. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, Mr. M. Las Casas, Mr. F. Hargreaves, and Captain 
‘hipps Hornby ; Hurlingham: Mr. Walter McCreery, Mr. Leslie Wilson, 
Mr. R. Barker, and Mr. T. B. Drybrough. Just at first the Hurlingham 
team had distinctly the better of the match; but as the Blackmore 
Vale played on they did better. I think, too, they stayed longer than 
the club team, and, although at one time the score was 3 to I against them, 
the Blackmore Vale team only wanted time to have won altogether. Captain 
Phipps Hornby, the well-known Rifle Brigade back, was a tower of strength 
to his side. I heard last Saturday at Ranelagh a rumour that Mr. Hargreaves 
might not be able to play for his club in July. If this te not true the 
Blackmore Vale team ought to have a very great chance for the County Cup. 

Lord Roberts’s kindly and graceful speech about polo at Hurlingham has 
cased great satisfaction. Anglo-Indian players have not forgotten how Sir 
Fiederick Roberts saved polo for the Indian Army by his wise and timely regu- 
laions. The suggestion in the current number of Bazly’s Magazine that an Army 
Pclo Association should be formed which should be recognised by the authorities, 
and act as a channel of communication between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the polo players, seems most worthy of serious attention. It is quite 
possible that this suggestion, if carried out, would solve the difficulties of Army 
polo. The general impression seems to be that the two important inter- 
regimental tournaments at Hurlingham and Ranelagh will be modified by 
playing the earlier ties off on garrison grounds and allowing the winners 
te come to London for the semi-finals and finals. This would necessitate a 
stay in town of three days for the selected teams twice in the season—one from 
Thursday to Satu day for the Inter-Regimental and the next for the Subalterns’ 
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Tournament at Ranelagh. On July 5th Ranelagh will have the annual road 
coich meeting and the final of the International Cup. On the same day at 
Hu:lingham there will be two interesting final matches for the Champion and 
the County Cups. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AGGRESSIVE OWLS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—In one of your recent issues a lady described the aggressive action of an 
Owl in her neighbourhood, and asked if similar instances were known to your 
1eaders. Some months ago an owl behaved in the same aggressive manner to 
members of the golf club here who passed along a footpath through a ciump of 
elmsin the golf park. The first person attacked was cut over the eye, and as the 
first attacks were made after dark and the bird was not seen, it was supposed that 
mischievous boys trespassing in the park and throwing stones were the aggressors, 
and a watch was consequently kept. Another person was, however, attacked 
who saw the bird, and on whose hat feathers and marks of the bird’s talons or 
beak were found. Doubtless, as in the case described by your correspondent, the 
owl had a nest of young in a tree near the path.—R. ACKLoM, Eltham. 





A CHANGED HOME. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I herewith enclose a photograph of a thrush, its nest, and young ones, 
which probably may interest some of your readers, it being quite an ordinary 
wild bird. About the middle of last month, while getting a hedge taken away 


which had just been cut down, I came across the nest, and to save the birds 
from being killed I put them and their nest ina place of safety till the work 
was finished, then [ put it back on the ground as near the place where it was 
built as I could and left it. Some hours afterwards I went again, expecting to find 
the young birds dead, what with their being upset, frightened, and no food for 
nearly a day, but instead of this the photograph shows how they looked with 
The camera I used was a stand one, and 


the old bird on the edge of the nest. 





had to be set up, focusse 1, and I made two exposures within about three feet of 
the bird, but it did not move, and until the young birds left the nest she was to 
be seen guarding and feeding them, and did not seen the least put out at 
anyone going quite close to her.—W. H. Brown, Tresco. 


PRACTISING HIS NOTES. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—-I should imagine that your correspondent, ‘‘E. M. P.,” cannot have 
lived much in the country, or he would have noticed that the cuckoo always 
changes his notes about the beginning of June. He, no doubt, has never heard 
the old rhyme, which, as far as I can remember it, is as follows : 
“*In April 

Come he will. 

In May 

He sings all day. 

In June 

He changes his tune. 

In July 

He doth fly. 

In August 

Go he must.” —R. E. B. 

[Other correspondents have written us to the same effect. —Eb. ] 


FARMING FOR LIVESTOCK. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Str,—I notice that, in common with several of your agricultural contemporaries, 
you comment in last week’s number on Major Craigie’s figures showing that the 
livestock of this country had for some time been on the decrease. No doubt 
this is serious, especially as 1egards the evident reduction in dairy stock, but the 
simple explanation is shortness of keep. A succession of dry seasons has 
compelled more than the average quantity of sales. Seeing that this is so, my 
own experience may be of value to some of your readers, as | am an exception 
to the rule, and have added to my herd. I attribute this toa change of method. 
Kifteen years ago when I first came South I had a yourg man’s contempt for 
example, and imagined that by introducing the four-course system into my 
Wessex farm I could do betier than my predecessor. In point of fact he had 
gone bankrupt, and I naturally was repugnant to follow his example; I simply 











had to succeed, because of having no means beyond what came to me from 
the farn. Nominally I bought the place, a 600-acre holding, but had 
been obliged to borrow a good part of the purchase-money. Most of 
what I had was needed to stock the place. Two years’ trial convinced 
me that methods which succeeded admirably in the Lothians would not do 
here. In the North there never was any water question to speak of—here it 
constituted the prime difficulty. I had no funds to go in for extensive 
water-works and irrigation. After much puzzling, I came to the conclusion 
that laying down land to grass was by no means best for dairying in my part 
of the country. So I ploughed most of the permanent pasture up, and, 
taking a hint from Denmark, began to cultivate for the dairy, growing sainfoin, 
which does splendidly on my dry upland fields, other clovers and grasses, a 
small amount of covert, and great quantities of turnips, swedes, mangolds, 
carrots, beets, and so on, always keeping in view winter feed. What has been 
the result? Well, I have not made a fortune, and never expected to, but I have 
made enough to make my wife comfortable and free from pecuniary anxiety, to 
give my boys and girls a good, though not a fashionable, education, and clear 
off the debt with which I started. Candidly, there is not much over, and I 
would never advise any young man of ambition to take to farming as a way to 
fortune ; but the life suits me, and I am content with a livelihood that enables 
me at least to pay my way anc give my children a fair start.—DAIRY FARMER. 

[This letter of ‘* Dairy Farmer” is extremely interesting, but it would 
become still more ‘so if he would kindly send us a balance-sheet of his farming 
income and expenses. —ED. ] 

“THE KING OF BEASTS.” 
[To tHE Epiror or “Country Lire.” ] 

S1r,—In your issue of the 14th ult. you ask if any of your readers can inform 
Mr. Miller how this photograph was taken. I recognise it as having been 
taken from a captive lion which was in Algeria some years since, and which may 
be there still for all I know.—P. E. LANDER. 

[It required a great deal of courage to photograph an xpparently 
unchained lion at such close range, even if it were captive.—Ep. ] 


REMOUNTS FOR THE ARMY. - 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sik,—In your remarks (June 7th) on Sir J. B. 
Maple’s letter, after quoting a paragraph, you write 
of it: ** These are the words which he proceeds to 
prove with reasons.” Sir J. B. Maple does not 
attempt to prove anything, but says a horse costs 
£42 10s. to rear, without giving any data, and 
immediately suggests that the breeder shall get a 
minimum of £40 (not £35 as you put it), or less 
than the cost price, with the chance of making the 
enormous profit of £2 10s.! How many farmers 
will go in for that sweating system? Not many, I 
trow, if they wish to keep out of the workhouse. 
Sir J. B. Maple makes an extraordinary suggestion 
that the Government should turn themselves into 
dealers. Why are these horses to be worth £8o or 
#100 alter the Government buy them, unless it is 
because they are to get them for less than they are 
worth, and would Sir J. B. Maple buy a horse for 
£80 or £100, say, from a London jobmaster, with” 
the condition that the said jobmaster was to have a 
call on the horse, whenever he was busy, for several 
years after? There need be no difficulty for the 
Government to get all the remounts they require if 
they once recognise that they must put themselves 
on the same level as ordinary buyers. Five thousand 
horses a year would provide for a wastage at 15 per 
cent. on 33,000 horses. If these 5,000 remounts 
cost the Government £5 or £10 a head more than 
at present, it would be a mere flea bite ; but it would 
mean the difference of getting all the horses they 
require, and those of a superior class. At St. 
3oswells Fair last summer a remount officer was 
present. Out of several hundreds of the light-legged horses he got less than 
six, simply because he could not compete with the English dealers or private 
buyers. —R. HuME CAMPBELL, Bowden, St. Boswells. 


“A FROGGIE WOULD A-WOOING GO.” 
[To THE Eprror or ‘*‘Country LIFE.”] 
Si1r,--A phase of country life in India is here shown which may interest readers of 
Country Lire at home. Rats having consumed the greater part of the 
horses’ food and a portion of the carriage lining, my coachman set a trap 
-—placed a trap would be perhaps a more correct statement, as the wire trap 
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g, and the baiting of it he left to Nature. An inquisitive frog 
seems to have been the first to come along and make his way over the trap coor, 
It was evidently followed by a hungry snake, for in the morning the trap was 


found to contain a cobra over 6ft. long and a fat frog, watching his fellow. 


required no setting 


JAMES ARBUTHNOT. 





prisoner out of the tail of his eye. 


DO BIRDS APPRECIATE MUSIC? 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—It may interest your readers to hear that a common sparrow has buii: its 
nest inside a window at St. John’s Church here (Hove, Sussex). This mu! go 
to show that birds appreciate music, as the net is 
situated in a position so that it gets the full benefit 
of the mellow strains. Of course the church tower 
is a very usual spot chosen by starlings and 
magpies, but few songsters choose the win: ow, 
whose top panes are constantly opened. I nce 
heard of a robin which even during divine se:vice 
used to hop about in a most matter-of-fact way.— 
ITeENRY Moxon. 


AMERICAN BURROWING OWL AS A PET, 
{To THE Epiror oF *‘CoUNTRY LIFE.” | 





S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell 
me about the American burrowing owl as a pet. 
I remember from my childhood he lived, with the 
prairie dog, on the prairies of North America. 
One has been lately in my possession, and he isa 
most charming companion; when not alarmed he 
throws himself into a multitude of curious positions. 
Larger than our rare English Scop owl, he is yet full 
of fight when annoyed. In the daytime he is not so 
silent or quiet as our owl. In the conservatory in 
fight he is like.a cat on wings. Veal is his 
favourite food, also small birds, or a hen’s neck 
with feathers on. Here is his portrait from life.— 
BouURNEMOUTH. 


SPARROW v. TITMOUSE. 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—I have often been interested in reading your 
natural history notes, and possibly you may 
consider the following account of a struggle | 
recently witnessed in my garden at Hampstead 
worth recording. Many varieties of birds favour 
us with their presence, either as constant or occasional visitors, and | 
encourage them in every possible way by feeding them in winter, etc. I have 
also provided ne-ting-boxes for the tits and robins, which are fixed to the trees 
or walls in cosy places. In one of these a pair of the larger blue tits built their 
nest, and in due course hatched out their brood. I had known of this nest a 
week or so, and on one occasion lifted the lid and saw the old bird on its nest 
and a little bright eye peeping out. One morning soon alter, I noviced that a 
pair of sparrows were casting envious eyes on this peaceful abode, and were 
evidently bent on mischief. Several times I frightened them away, or sent my 
little girl to do so. But they quickly returned to the fray, and set to work in 
a most determined manner to eject the tits. For about two hours we 
watched the fight from my library window. The hen sparrow did most of the 
fighting, but they were both very cautious at the outset, and evidently only took 
on the job with a certain amount of trepidation. The cock sparrow would 
content himself by peering through the hole, and retreated hastily when the tit 
flew at him. But most frequently he took a back seat, so to speak, evidently 
preferring to look on while the hen led the attack. When she got her head 
through the hole he used to give her a smart peck with his beak, and push her 
inside. Asarule she was soon out again, sometimes with the tit hanging on 
to her, and frequently the sparrow had a good hold of the tit. Feathers flew 
about profusely. At length the sparrows seemed to be having the best of the 
encounter, and the hen bird got inside the box, and after staying longer than 
usual came out with a young tit in her beak—the little wretch! Away she few 
with her prize, which was dropped on the grass under a pear tree a few yards 
away. Iran out at once and picked up the poor little tit, then almost dead. 
Evidently a bite from the sparrow’s strong beak had despatched it. A lite 
later the others watching the fight thought they saw the sparrow bring ano’ ier 
one out. When I looked in the box an hour or so afterwards it was only to 
find it empty. But I have had my revenge, or, at least, I think I have. In 
that same box, since the fight occurred, a sparrow’s nest was built. I caug!ta 
bird in it one night, and only hope I got the right one. Strange to say, © ily 
one tit took part in the fight, and I am inclined to think the other one must 
have heen put ors de contbat by the sparrows at an earlier stage.—F. H.P. 










